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Read Letter 


BAHNSON 


‘*We are getting some w onderful results in regulation. we eare running 
vour heads in the Weave Reom night and day, Sundays meluded, and. we 
are taking psvchrometrie readings from several] locations in the mill 
each day, the tests always being made in the same locations. We find 
that we are getting less than one percent variation in regain from the 
maximum to the minimum in the entire room. We recently weighed up 
some cotton goods that were stored in this room which had been there 


some three months or more, and found that the packages did not vary 

but a very little, about 14-pound in 180 pounds when compared with the SCENE pestle ped 

original weights as they were stored. Some of them showed no varia- RAL DEVELOPMENT| AGENT 

tion 
‘‘The heads are giving us absolutely no trouble, are working perfectly =% | 
and we are more than pleased.’’ | 


BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS are built to give service and results. 


They will give you the same “‘wonderful results’’ that they are giving — 
thousands of other users. : 


Our Services are Yours for the Asking 


The Bahnson Company \ 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. : | New York Office: 4387 5th Ave. q 
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The 


Liberty Knotter 


is something absolutely new. It is a Southern product 
made for Southern mills by Southern people, who 
know the requirements and have provided for them. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


SOUL THERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Write for Information | | 


Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


— 


OOM 


air is not 
Good Enough for You 
7 Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing [Ff 
=| Helps You to Get Better Weaving [FF 
1 There are many cotton mills today getting ‘fair’ production that SE 
™) would get a great deal more if they heard the whole story 


of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing preparations, 
are the results of years of study and research in our textile lab- 
oratories. These products are proving themselves a _ positive 
aid to the production of the highest quality weaving—helping to 
secure a uniform size regain. Daily performance in many promi- 
nent New England and Southern mills testifies to this. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of many other users of these : 
products. Let one of our experts show you in your plant how Fe 
scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality weaving. | 
No obligation. ‘Write. 
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i L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. § 


116 Fifth Avenue New York S 


 Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
=| Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
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—and these Stars © 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Beiling Bagie 
Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starches, 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have receivea. 


Be stire to select the grade best suited to your werk. Our bnow!- 
edge and experience is at ysuur service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. 


= 


RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave with > 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Svuthern Office 
509 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, C. 


Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated drop wires 
for every kind of ioom. 
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AUTOMATIC SPOOLING 


The above picture shows an installation of 7 auto- 
matic spoolers and 4 High Speed Warpers ina well 
known mill, taking the place of 20 old style spoolers 
and 20 old style warpers. The floor space now occu- 
pied is 8045 square feet as compared with 15634 square 
feet required by the former equipment. 


This illustration is operated by 22 employees as com- 
pared with 45 employees required to operate the old 
staple equipment. 


Better Knots---No Spooler Kinks---Fewer Ends Broken in Warping---Better 
Slashing---Better Weaving 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS Greenville, S. C. 
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“Deal Direct With the Manufacturer” 


HE phrase is an expression of our direct respon- 
sibility for the quality of Mathieson Chemicals 

wherever sold. | | 

This direct responsibility exists whether “Eagle 
Thistle” products are specified in carload or less-than- 
carload quantities, for shipment from our works or 
from our consigned stocks in the hands of local distrib- 
utors.. There is never any middle-man with whom our 
responsibility is divided. 

“Deal Direct with the Manufacturer” has a vital 
significance to you. It stands for the elimination of 


uncertainties in price and delivery as well as in quality. 

You are cordially invited to visit us in our Booths 206-207-208 at 
the Ninth National Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, September 17th-22d. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


< 


25 WEST 4 3° STREET N EW YORK City 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
| PROVIDENCE 


CHARLOTTE 


‘Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda 


he Sesquicarbona te of Sod. 
Bleaching Powder- Sod 
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VAN RAALTE COMPANY 


FIFTH AVE. 30°* ro 31% STREET 
NEW YORK 


REPLYING PLEASE 


May 22. 1923. QVOTE 


¥aumagraph Company, 
209 West SSth ot., 
New York ty. 


Gentlemen: 


We have been using Kaumagraphs 
olusively for the last few years and find them 
most satisfactory. 

One great advantage we find is that 
they can be used dry, merely by the application . 
of heat, which method is, naturally, a cleaner 
one than the method of moistening which was 
necessary With the old method. 

As to appearance, we are satisfied 
and know of no reason why the Kaumagraph should 


not satisfy ell manufacturers using transfers. 


Yours Very truly, 


VAN RAALTE COMPANY. 


AVR/LB 


Because They Like Nice Things! 


..The Van Raalte Company is only one of 
Famous many manufacturers who know from experi- 
ence that Kaumagraphs supply more than a 
trademark to a product. They add an atmos- 


TRADEMARKS 


both the dealer and the consumer. 

A Kaumagraph trademark is clear-cut in 
outline; attractive in appearance; easily and 
economically applied. 

Our Service Department can show how you too can make 
your trademark more than a mark of identification. Write 
for sample markings today. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY, 7 East Third Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Mamiiton, Ont., Paris, France 


For Trademarking Tetiles, Hosiery, ilks, etc 


WAN RAALTE} phere of quality that cannot fail to impress - 
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THE KEYSTONE OF 
THE MODERN PLANT 


is its POWER TRANSMISSION SYSTEM, keying 
together, as it does, your many and varied types of 
machines with the source of power. And the eff- 
cieney of your whole plant depends upon your selec- 
tion of the proper appliances for the positive and 
continuous operation of each machine. 


the 


Line 


of POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY in- 


cludes not only every article in the line but also 
many types of each article, affording a selection of 
equipment best suited to meet your individual needs. 

Our experienced Engineers will be glad to assist 
vou in making your selections whether for a com- 
plete equipment or a single article. 


SHAFTING 
COUPLINGS 
SET COLLARS 
PULLEYS 
HANGERS 
FRICTION 
CLUTCHES 


Write For Catalogue 


IT. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Chambersburg, Pa, 


MILTON G. SMITH, Southern Sales Agent 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


A Special Line for Cotton Mills 


BASE PLATES 
FLOOR STANDS 
PILLOW BLOCKS 

WALL BRACKETS 
ROPE SHEAVES 

BELT | 

TIGHTENERS 
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FIVE GREAT MILLS SECURE PROTECTION AT ITS 
LOWEST COST PER YEAR 


After considering several types of protection fence, each of 
these five great Southern Mills decided upon Page Fence of 
ARMCO Ingot Iron. 


This is the purest and most uniform material used for 
woven wire fencing. Tests indicate it will outlast 2 or 3 
separate installations of steel fabric under the same condi- 


tions of service—insuring positive property protection at its 
lowest cost per year. 


‘There is still time for a fence—this Fall. Make sure it is a 
PAGE, the only fence that can be had of rust-resisting 
ARMCO Ingot Iron. Write for the Page Fence Book— 


ak ok | the showing typical examples of property protection and filled 
with valuable suggestions. No obligation. 

rounded by PAGL- 

ARMCO. 


6 Reasons for Page 


Page is the strong- Page Fence is the 


surrounding  play- 
ground of the In- 
dustrial Cotton 


PAGE-ARMCO | 


choice of city 
ent pe. OF protec parks in New York, 
tion fence made. Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and many 
smaller cities. 


Mills Co., Rock 


It is the only fence 
Hill, 8. C. 


to be had of dur- The Page Steel & 
Straight: PAGE- able, rust resisting Wire Co, is Ameri- 
ARMCO Fence sur- 4 RMC O Ingot ca’s pioneer manu- 
rounding the plant 


facturer of woven 
of the China Grove 


Iron. wire fencing. 
Cotton Mills, China 
Grove, N. C, 
There is a stock of 
Page is the choice Page. Fence Pro- 
of the trained pur- ducts near you, 
chasing agents of am Strained 
group of erectors, 
many of America’s insuring prompt 
greatest industries. service. 
Above: 
Klumac Cot- 
ton Mills, 
Salis bury, 
| ted. by in each of the cities listed there is a Page Distributor that carries complete 


tec 
PAGE-ARM- stocks of Page Products and will give prompt estimates and efficient service 
CoO. 


4 in construction. 


Alabama Georgia Maryland New York Oklahoma  §. Carolina 
Birmingham Atlanta Baltimore Binghampton Tulsa Charleston 
Savannah Massachusetts Buffalo 
California iMlinois Boston New York City Tennessee 
Los Angeles Chicago Springfield Rensselaer Chattanooga 
Connecticut indiana Michigan N. Carolina Oregon Memphis 
New Haven Indianapolis Detroit Charlotte. Medford Virginia 
Osceola Minnesota Ohio Lynehbur 
Co orado Kentucky Minneapolis Ashville Richmon 
Denver Louisville Missouri Cincinnati Pennsylvania 
Florida Louisiana Kansas City Warren Philadelphia Wisconsin 
St. Petersburg New Orleans St. Louis Zanesville Pittsburgh Milwaukee 


IN CANADA: Dominion Chain Company, Niagara Fal's, Ont. with 
London, Ont.; Montreal, Que.; St. Johns, N. B.: Winnipeg, Man. 


Address Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. at the city nearest you or 
write the main office: 


distributors in 


Reservoir of Row- 
an Cotton Mills, 
Salisbury, N. ¢. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Assn., 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


iron 
© The only wire 


PROTECTION FENCE 


cArmco In got Fron 


érica's 
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WHAT WILL THE DYE DO ? oN 


In the Dyeing of & 
Hostery— 


ATIONAL Developed Blacks 
yield a shade that is full, rich and 
bloomy—one that has a definite quality 
appearance which incseases the salabil- 
ity of your hosiery. | 


~ 


National Diazine Black V 
National Diazine Black H Extra 
National Diazine Black D R 


are equally effective on plain cotton, on | 
mercerized cotton mixed with silk, and —S 
on silk hosiery. They may be applied i 
to either yarn or stocking. “ 4 


Ask the “National” salesman what National | 
Developed Blacks will do for your hosiery. Py YY 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Charlotte Toronto 
Hartford Chicago Montreal 


FOR TEXTILES 
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The origin and development of 
the coal tar color industry repre- 
sents one of the greatest triumps in 
modern chemistry during the last 
century. In spite of the short pe- 
ried (70 years) that has. elapsed 
since the manufacture of these pro- 
ducts was commenced, the number 
of the manufactured products are 
now so great, their aplications so 
varied and the demand so immense 
that very extensive works employing 
thousands of people are now en- 
gaged in the manufacture of same, 
and a still larger number of people 
are being employed on the commer- 
cial side of the industry. 

The earliest artificial organic col- 
oring matters made their appear- 
ance in the eighteen‘ century. One 
man discovered Picric Acid by treat- 
ing certain resins with Nitrie Acid 
and it is a remarkable 
this artificial organic coloring mat- 
ter still retains ifs importance. 

These discoveries, however, were 
not the beginning of really scientif- 
ic studies in color chemistry, but 
were merely accidental and not ar- 
rived at by design. In order to en- 
able the chemists to further study 
the manufacture of suitable colors 
it was essential that they have a 
sufficient quantity of raw material, 
‘and at suitable prices.- This mate- 
rial was found in Coal Tar, which 


at the beginning of the Coal-Gas in-— 


industry, was a by-product of no 
value. The quantities of tar ob- 
tained were so great as to rénder 
the discovery of some method of 
utilizing it a necessity. It’s preser- 
vative power as a wood coating was 
recognized, and it was also found 
to be a good fuel. | 

Goal is decomposed by dry distil- 
lation into gasses and liquids which 
are collected separately... The liq- 
uids, consisting chiefly of water and 
tar, the latter forming an extraordi- 
narily complex mixture of various 
bodies. 

In 1856 the first true aniline color 
was discovered by an Englishman 
named Perkin. He discovered what 
was then known as “Perkins Vio- 
let.” which was prepared from ani- 
line by means of potassium chro- 
mate. Therefore you will see that 
the first aniline color was discovered 
by an Englishman and not by a 
German, as a great many people 
have been lead to believe. 

Before the world..war,. Germany 
produced $68,300,000 worth of arti- 


fact that. 


‘Address of John L. Dabbs, before Charlotte Rotary Club: 


ficial dyes, which was three fourths 
of the world’s consumption. In 
1914 there were seven. establish- 
ments in the United States engaged 
in this industry; there.are now 87. 
A capital of $3,000,000 was invested 
and about 500 people employed at 
salaries and wages amounting to 
$500,000. The production was val- 
ued at $3,470,795. 


The conditions brought ahout 
a result of the war forced the peo- 
ple of this country to a full realiza- 
tion of their dependence upon Ger- 
many for dyes. They found that 
many industries needed these arti- 
cles: that very little capital was in- 
ed unwise by-all marufacturers to 
of either dyes or intermediates; and 
that prior to 1914 it had been deem- 
ed nuwise by all manufacturers to 
engage in this industry, because it 
was universally believed to be im- 
possible to compete with Germany 
in the manufacture of these prod- 
ucts. However, the war caused men 
in this country to engage in the in- 
dustry for patriotic reasons. Old 
factories were enlarged; new com- 
panies were organized, and there 
was a great increase in the output, 
as well as a steady improvement in 
the quality, uniformity and variety 
of the dyes made in this country. 
The producers found many of the 
dyes covered by patents owned by 
citizens of Germany, which made it 
impossible to develop the industry 
here until these patents could be 
taken over by the Alien Custodian, 
which was done. 

When the importation of dyes 
from Germany was cut off by the 
wer it was encouraging to the peo- 
ple of this country to see the large 
number of people who went into the 
industry to serve the government. 
There were large establishments and 
small ones, each doing its full part. 
They commenced with the dyes 
which were the easiest to produce, 
and gradually expanded production 
until today they are producing about 
93 per cent of the dyes. needed in 


this country. 
One who has read the story of 
the work of the German govern- 


ment in the United States just pri- 


or to the war, knows that the chem- 
-jeal industry in this country was 


under the control of the German 
government, was the seat of espion- 


age, German propaganda and direct 
givernment activities. They pre- 
vented the use of coal tar products 
in the: munition industry; they un- 
dertook to corner the supply of Phe- 
nol in the United States and pre- 
vent is use in the manufacture of 
high explosives: and at. the out- 
break of the war they stopped its 
importation. 

The United States is, now, virtu- 
ally independent of Germany so far 
as the dye industry is concerned, 
and it is our duty to keep it so. We 
know what she will do to regain her 
hold on the industry in this country. 


She will resort to State aid, enrte}, 
combinations, trade export premi- 


ums, dumping, bribery, espionage 
and propaganda. She did this be- 
fore and she will do it again. 

The research work in the coal tar 
chemical industry in this country 
gives employment to over 2,000 
chemists, or technically trained 
men, and fully 25,000 men without 
technical training. 

There are 11,037 establishments in 
the United States employing 1,070,- 
460 people who are indirectly de- 
pendent upon it. 

One of the infant war industries 
in this country showing immense 
growth is the dye industry, which 
amounted to virtually nothing be- 
fore the war, all of the important 
dyestuffs coming from the German 
monopoly, which supplied nearly the 


needs of the entire world. The re- 


port of the United States tariff com- 
mission on this industry, just made 
public, shows that the domestic pro- 
duction of dyes in 1922, by 87 firms, 
increased 66 per cent over 1921. 
The sales for 1922 totaled 69,107,- 
105 pounds, valued at $41,463,790. 
The size of the industry in 1922 is 
in sharp contrast with that of 19144, 
when only 7 firms manufactured a 
total of 6,619,729 pounds, valued at 
470,096. The dye industry in that 
period was in no sense a self-con- 
tained one, as the dyes produced 
were made almost entirely of inter- 


mediates imported chiefly. from 
Germany. 
The increase in dye _ production 


during 1922 was largely due to an 
increase in general business activity. 
Beginning about June the textile 
and other dye consuming industries 
hecame more active after the bus- 


iness depression, and during the re- 
maining months of the year the de- 
mand for dyes steadily increased. 

The average sale price of all do- 
mestic dyes for 1922 was 60 cenls 
per pound, compared with 83 cent; 
m 1921 and $1.26 in 1917. The 1922 
figures represent a 28 per cent de- 
eline from those of 1921. 

Many important dyes were pro- 
duced for the first time on a com- 
mercial scale in 1922, These com- 
prise colors of great value for the 
dyeing of either silk, cotton or wool, 
such as vat dyes, alizarine, develo)- 
ed cotton dyes, mordant and acid 
dyes. The increased production of 
these colors is reflected in a reduc- 
tion of these imports. 

As I said before, the United states 
produces about 95.5 per cent of the 
dyes actually consumed. The im- 
ports of dyes in 1922 totaled 3,982- 
631 pounds, the production was 64, 
623,187 pounds, and the exports to- 
taled 6,956,593 pounds. Our exports 
were twice as much as our imports. 

Consumption is assumed to equa! 
production plus imports, minus ex- 
ports, or 641,658,225 pounds. ihe 
imports in 1922 were 6.2 per cent of 
our total production and 6.56 pe! 
cent of our consumption. In {14 
the imports were nearly 90 per conf 
of our consumption. 

Total imports of dyes during the 
calendar year 1922 were 3,982,631 
pounds, valued at $5,243,258, com- 
pared with 4,252,911 pounds for 1921, 
and 45,950,983 pounds during 1914. 
Of the total imports for 1922, 44.58 
per cent came from Germany, 43.72 
per cent came from Switzerland and 
5.25 per cent from England, 4.18 per 
cent from Italy and 2.27 from all 
other countries. The 1922 figures 
show a decline of dye imports from 
Germany, since, during the year 
1921, 48.34 per cent came from that 
country and 51 per cent in 1920. 

The dyes imported represent, 
the most part, dyes that are nol 
manufactured in thes country, or 
are not manufactured on a sufficien! 
scale to meet the domestie require- 
ments. 

Indigo has long been recognized 
as one of the most vital and impor- 
tant of all coloring matters. It was 
used in India and Egypt long before 
the Christian era, and is has been 
proved that blue ribbons found on 
Egyptian mummies 5,000 years old 
had been dyed with it. It was intro- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Why better? 


“HAWK” STARCH possesses 


all the advantages commonly associated 
with a thin boiling starch—greater 
penetration. less shedding and stronger 
Warps. 


“HAWK” STARCH is used 


by progressive mills because of its 
additional advantages, seldom found 
in other thin boiling starches: 


— Actual 

— Freedom from dirt, 
or other foreign 
matter. 


— Strength. 


Ask us to send a technical man— 


without obligation. 


TEIN. HALL& LINC. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
TROY 
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Textile Imports Gain 


Washington.—Imports of textile in 
July continued their upward climb, 
while exports of textiles during the 
month again recorded a loss as 
compared with the same month of 
1922, according to statistics made 
available at the department of com- 
merce. 

The total value of textile imports 
last month was $74,515,201, which 
compared with $60,742,773 in July. 
1922, an increase of approximately 
22 per cent. For the seven months 
of 1923 ended with July, total value 
of imports of textiles reached $647.- 
214,077, compared with $442,442,133 
in the corresponding period last 
year, 

Of July imports, $40,497,545 were 
free and 34,017,656 were dutiable, 
contrasted with $35,679,003 free and 
$24,063,770 dutiable in July 1922. For 
the seven months’ period of 1923, 
$205,530,794 were free and $341,683,- 
°838 were dutiable, compared with 
$265,367,813 free and $177,074,320 du- 
tiable in the first seven months of 
1922. 

Exports of textiles in July were 
valued at $39874,438, compared with 
$60,653,344 in July 1922, a decrease 
of aproximately 34 per cent. For 
the seven months of 1923, exports 
total $399,656,942, compared |. with 
$424,697,611 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1922. The decrease of $20,- 
778,906 in July, added to declining 
exports in June and'in May, was suf- 
ficient to send the figures consider- 
ably lower than those of 1922. 

While the total value of textile 
imports showed a large increase in 
July above figures for the same 
month of 1922, there was a decided 
decrease registered in importations 
of raw wool, which totaled for the 
month only 13,422,277 pounds com- 
pared with 33,590,515 pounds in July, 
1922. 

Raw cotton exports declined 
sharply in July in comparison with 
the same month last year; cotton 
manufactures ware also off, cloth 
being only about half the quantity 
exported in July, 1922; exports of 
wool manufactures increased slight- 
ly in value, while considerable: in- 
was registered in exports of man- 
ufactured silk stuffs. 

Imports of raw cotton in July 
totaled 3,178,246 pounds, valued at 
$87,789 compared with 4,293,620 
pounds valued at $1,065,167 in July, 
1922. Of this 7,868,618 pounds was 
long staple last month, compared 
with 891,809 pounds of long staple in 


the preceding July. 


For the seven months’ period, raw 
cotton imports in 1923 reached 152,- 
675,511. pounds, valued at $38,569, 
667, compared with 103,879,502 
pounds, valued at. $25,848,927 in the 
corresponding period. Of this, 40,- 
866,260 pounds in the 1923 period 
were of long staple, compared with 
14,934,015 pounds of this variety in 
the first seven months of 1922. . 

Cotton manufactures. imported 
during July were valued at $7,232,- 
715, bringing the total for seven 
months to $60,795,140. This com- 
pares with $5,738,615 in July, 1922, 
and $52,994,827 for the first seven 
months of that year. 


Cotton cloth imports last month in- 
creased sharpy, aggregating 15,626,- 
985 square yards, valued at $3,430,- 
094 compared with 8,132,099 square 
yards valued at $2,300529 in July, 
1922. For the seven months’ period 
the value of cotton imports was 
brought to $29,337,603 for 1923, com- 
pared with $25,846,113 in the same 
period of 1922. 

A comparison of quantity for the 
seven months period is not possible 
as for several months this year no 
returns were made in pounds, rath- 
er ‘than square yards, which was 
the unit last year and to which the 
department of commerce was has 
returned for the remainder of the 
vear 1923. 

Included in the cotton cloth im- 
ports for July were 6,087,059 square 
yards of not bleached, valued at $1,- 
202,639, compared with 3,954,043 
square yards, valued at $664,062 in 
the same month last year. 

The value of importations of un- 
bleached cloth for the seven months’ 
period of 1923 was brought to $11,- 
273,624, compared with $35,64,519 for 
the same period of 1922. 

Imports of bleached cotton cloth 
in July showed a decline, totaling 
887,287 square yards, valued at $239,- 
858 compared with 1,019257 square 
yards, valued at $2,880,090 in July, 
1922. 

The value for the seven months 
of 1923 of bleached gods was brought 
{o $2,755,689, compared with $4,- 
252,597 for the same period last year. 
Of colored, dyed and printed cotton 
cloth a sharp decrease was register- 
ed in July, when 9,652,239 square 
yards valued at $1,987,597 were 
brought in, compared with 4,158,804 
square yards valued at $1,348,377 in 
July, 1922. | 

For the seven months’ period this 
class of cloth shows a. total value 
Of $15,308,292 for 1923 and of $48,- 
028,997 for 1922. 

Imports of cotton hosiery contin- 
ued to decline, in distinet contrast to 
many of the other textile. manufac- 
tures, being 50,553 dozen pairs in Ju- 
ly, compared with 60,193 dozen pairs 
in the same month last year; the fig- 
ures for the seven months period 
heing 377,448 dozen pairs in 1923 and 
974,928 dozen pairs in 1922. 

Raw wool, including mohair, im- 
ports showed a heavy decline in 
July, importations being 13,442,377 
nounds, valued at $4,404,585, compar- 
ed with 33,590,515 pounds, valued at 
$8,748,273 in July 1922. For seven 
months of 1923, wool imports reach- 


ed 344,901,311 pounds, valued at 


$116,432,008, compared with 216,- 
269,730 pounds, valued at $45,226,706 
in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 

Carpet wool imports in July ree 
orded a heavy decrease, being 5,432,- 
535 pounds, valued at $1,146,911, 
compared with 15,506,660 pounds, 


. valued at $3,275,939 in the same 


month of 41922. For the seven 
months period, carpet wool imports 
were brought to $4,455,738 poundg, 
valued at $20,296,001, compared with 
106,686,444 pounds, valued at $46,- 
744,854 for the same period of 1922. 
(Continued 6n Page 14) 
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This Mill President Makes “Phantom Sales” 


VERY now and then he lets his business imagination puta worman buyer, a 
housewife, in his visitor’s chair. Then, he tries to sell her his goods. He 
honestly tries to imagine her answers, and he hands out the eriticisms 

pretty straight. 3 


He learns a whole lot about the strength and weaknesses of his product. He 
keeps himself alive to the fact that eventually his fabric must be sold in the retail 
stores, and that it must have real selling features that will help the retail sales- 
people distribute his goods to that great customer of manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer, Mrs. James J. Publie. 


One of the things his imaginary visitors made clear to him‘years ago is the su- 
periority of Franklin Process Dyeing. He knows that Mrs. Public buys eolored 
goods 79% on the basis of color alone—fashionable, clean, even, beautiful, fast 
color. He has investigated and found that there is no better way to get such 
color than through Franklin Package D yeing, whether his fabric be cotton, wool, 
worsted or silk. 


And he has found that Franklin Package Dyeing is, with the great majority of 
colors, the least expensive process in spite of its high quality. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia PROVIDENCE = Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office, 72 Leonard Street 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO 
Greenville, S. C.. 
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Forty Years of Faithful 
Service 


ame 


Here is a Ladew Flintstone that has 
been on the job forty years. Through all 
this long life of service it has carried the 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 


performance is a great consideration. 


Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 


been: making leather belting since 1835, 


and today the name “Ladew’” stands in the 
very front rank among the successful 
belting manufacturers of the world. This 


position, won by adherence to high busi- 
ness ideals which have placed the user’s 
satisfaction first at all times, is being 


maintained in every department of the 
Ladew organization. 


| Complete Stocks Carried at J. M. Tull 
Rubber & Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 


INCORPORATED | 
29 Murray Street, New York 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
duced into Europe in the 16th cen- 
tury. I am speaking now of vege- 
table or natural indigo, which plant 
thrives only in tropical climates, the 
greatest quantities being obtained 
from India. This was before the 
discovery of synthetic indigo, after 
which the vegetable industry became 
practically extinct. 

Synthetic indigo was discovered 
1875, and at the end of the 
nineteenth century, after about 25 
years of strenuous labor, the manu- 
facture of synthetic indigo on a 
commercial basis was begun. 

At the present time there are 
three: large manufacturers of this 
commodity in the United States, 
namely, the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, the Dow Chem- 
ical Company and the du Pont Co. 
These manufacturers are able to 
furnish indigo for the entire needs 
of the United States and part of the 
Far East. There are approximately 
11,000,000 pounds used annually in 
the United States and about five 
times that amount in the Orient. 

This coloring matter is used on 
both cotton and wool, but principal- 
ly on cotton. Up to this time we 
have not been able to apply it to 
raw. cotton and leave the cotton in 
suitable condition for carding and 


spinning. Therefore it has to be 
applied to either yarn or piece 
goods. 


It is used very extensively in the 
manufacture of denims. In fact, the 
largest users of Indigo in the world 
are those who manufacture denims 
and it is very gratifying to us in 
North Carolina to know that the 
largest single user of indigo in the 
United States is located at Greens- 
boro, N. C. I am speaking of the 
Proximity Manufacturing Company, 
who not only use it in connection 
with their denim manufacture, but 
very largely in the dyeing of piece 
goods, they alone: using 2,000,000 
pounds annually or nearly one fifth 


of the annual consumption of the 


entire United States. 

Indigo is an insoluble matter, 
therefore it has to be, what we term, 
reduced. In other words, before it 
can be applied to cotton yarn or 
piece goods it is necessary to re- 
duce it into a lueo compound by 
means of hydrosulphite and caustic 
soda. When it has been treated in 
this manner it has a yellowish col- 
or, which, when the yarn = passes 
through the indigo bath becomes a 
yellow green. After it has been 
exposed to the air for a short time 
oxygen in the air turns it blue, and 
you will then have what we term 
a precipitated color on the fiber. — 

A peculiar thing about indigo is 
that it has a distinctive shade of it 
own, and one that we have, as yet, 
been unable to match exactly with 
any other dyestuff. 

Sulphur Black - 

Next to indigo of importance in 
the dyeing of cotton is sulphur 
black, which is used by practically 
every cotton and hosiery mill in the 
country. This color is insoluble in 
water, therefore has to be made 
soluble by the addition of sodium 
sulphide and soda ash before appli- 
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cation to the goods to be dyed. This 
application is made with especially 
prepared machinery for the dyeing 


of sulphur colors. This machinery 
must not contain any brass, bronze, 
or copper parts, as they would soon 
be destroyed by the action of the 
sodium sulphide. Therefore we use 
either wood or iron and wood ma- 
chinery for the application of this 
color. 

Sulphur black is made in speci- 
ally designed machinery, and _ is 
made from, as a starting point, ben- 
zol, which is treated with chlorine 
gas and iron turnings. This treat- 
ment produces what we call chlor- 
benzol, which is put into a machine 
caled a nitrator and treated with 
a mixture of nitric acid, sulphuric 
acid and water. When this opera- 
tion is completed we have mono- 
chlor-benzol, which is treated in a 
stronger solution of nitric acid, sul- 
phuric acid and water, producing 
what we call dinitro-chlor-benzol. 
This product is then treated with bi- 
carbonate. of soda, to neutralize any 
acid that may appear, and put into 
another machine called a saponifier 
and treated with caustic soda. The. 
resulting compound is called dini- 
trochlorphenol, one atom removed 
from picric aeid. This produt is 
then placed in what we call a di- 
gestor and treated with poly-sul- 
phide, which is a mixture of sodium 
sulphide and brimstone. Attached to 
this digestor we have a reflux con- 
denser by which we take off am- 
monia and other gasses. After this 
mixture has been in the digestor 
about 21 hours, with temperatures 
being manipulated by means of 
steam and cold water up and down 
as the process requires, we arrive 
at sulphur black, for which, up to 
this time, no chemist has been able 
to write a formula. 


I have been talking about the two 
most important cotton colors of in- 
terest to us in the South. In addi-— 
fion to these we have the vat col- 
ors, which are, the fastest cotton col- 
o¢s known to science. These are 
made from anthracene as a_ base, 
and are applied to cotton in a man- 
ner similar to indigo, that is they 
have to be reduced by hydrosul- 
phite before application. The vat 
dyes are used in cotton dyeing and 
printing for the production of 
shades of remarkable’ §fastness 
which are not destroyed by modern 
laundry treatment. These colors are 
of great complexity, and have pre- 
sented serious difficulties in their 
commercial production. Their use 
is on the increase, as the public is 
beginning to recognize the fact that 
fast colors are obtainable in cotton 
goods and are demanding them. 


The du Pont Company is the larg- 
est manufacturer of vat colors in 
the United States, now making blue, 
violet, yellow, pink, black and or- 
ange. With these colors we are able 
to produce a variety of shades which 
are absolutely fast to washing, this 
fact having been demonstrated by 
experiments in the Model Steam 
Laundry of this city. When we 
bring out a new dye of this group 
we have some mill in our district 
use it on cloth which we, in turn, 
have made up into garments in du- 

(Continued on Page 32.) 
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STRENGTH 


An Advertisemem by Chas. E. Carpenter 


TRENGTH is rarely an individ- 
ual characteristic. 


There is no particuiar strength 
in a unit of any sort. 


3 Yarns are given their strength 
by combining together many 
strands of cotton. 

Steel is composed .of many moiecules of 
several varieties all closely combined. 

The strength of nations consists in the 

combination of their loyal people and lead- 
ers. 
The strength of the Southern Textile 
Trade is due to the combination of individ- 
uals. into such organizations as the Ameri- 
ean Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, The 
Southern Textile Association and the various 
state organizations. 

Civilization itself is based upon the 
strength given by combinations of individ- 
uals. 

The aboriginal man lived by himself and 
for himself and his principle vocation was 
to pray upon other men. As the Almighty 
developed the intellect of man, it was appre- 


ciated that man could live longer and hap- 


pier if his efforts were combined, so that 
the young men could do the fighting and 
hunting, the old men the home duties, etc. 

Thus tribes were formed and from tribes 
nations evolved and from this was founded 
the entire strata of modern civilized society. 

One of the greatest advantages of civili- 
zation is the learning by the experiences of 
others. If we do greater feats of engineer- 
ing; make better textiles, travel faster and 
over more difficult country, it is not that we 
are so much superior intellectually to our 
forefathers, but that we have better meth- 
ods of communicating one with the other 
and thus learning one from the other by the 
experiences of each. 

The meetings and conventions of your va- 
rious associations are for the most part ex- 
perience meetings. Meetings in which the 
members exchange experiences. 


The printing press and the mail are great 
factors in this interchange of experience. 
THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
pulls a strong oar in this sort of effort. The 
quality of the HOUGHTON PRODUCTS as 
well as the strength and economy of their 
operations is based upon the interchange of 
ideas and experiences. 


There are some 325 persons engaged in’ 
the field in selling the HOUGHTON PROD- 
UCTS to the mills and shops. Each of these 
imparts his personal experience to his Dis- 
trict Manager and the District. Manager in 
turn passes it along to the General Sales 
Manager, and the worth while experiences 
are taken up in Sales Committee Meeting. 
This Sales Committee is composed of the 
General Sales Manager, Chairman, President, 
Vice-President, Treasurer, Publicity Man- 
ager and Works Manager. If the subject is 
one which requires research it is referred 
to the Houghton Research Staff. If the 
subject is an experience in the use of Hough- 
ton products it is immediately published in 
“VIM,” a periodical which circulates among 
our entire sales force. If it is of a confiden- 
tial nature intended only for the District 
Managers, it is sent to each District Man- 
ager in a weekly Confidential Letter. The 
ways and means for making the experience 
of one member of the sales force the expe- 
rience of all, constitutes a fully equipped 
printing shop, reportorial staff, clerks etc. 
For it must be done right and it must be 
done quick. Many of these experiences are 
like unto news, you must not permit them 
to become old. 


Therefore, when a Houghton representa- 
tive calls on you, he is not a man of one- 
man’s experience, or a man of the usual lim- 
ited experience of his district, but a man 
who has the advantage of the experience of 
325 salesmen covering the textile manufac- 
turing districts of the entire world. Which 
merely means he brings to you the many 
experiences of many mills. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 

ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 

8 Courtland St. P. O. Box 81 511 Masonc Temple 

Phone ivy 7540 Phone: 1990 Phone 2316 
Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, ©O., Davenport, la., Denver, Col., 
Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa,, Hartford, Conn., Indianapolis, lad., Kalamazoo, Mich., Log Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 
ark, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. Y., England, Ire- 
land, Scotiand, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 


Oils and Leathers for the ‘Textile Industry 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. 3rd St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 
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Specih ed 


by leadiny construction engineers 


One of the leading con. 
struction engineers in the 
country in specifying the sub- 
flooring for a huge cotton mill, 
insisted that it come up to the 
standard of Creo-Pine Sub- 
Flooring—produced by the 
Southern Wood Preserving 
Company. 


Engineers generally 
recognizing the fact that 
Creo-Pine is the standard sub- 
flooring. Many mill owners 
are insisting upon it in new 
construction programs. | 


Write For Full Details Today 
Sub-flooring 


Atlanta, Gi 
Creosoting and Creo-pine Products 


Southern Wood Preserving Co., 


MINEROL “F” 


For 
Cotton 
Print Stock 


Prevents Harshness’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 
I7 Battery Place, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 
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Textile Imports Gain. 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Combing wool imports in July 
were 6,363,978 pounds, valued at $2,- 
448,919, compared with 13,371,920 
pounds, valued at $4,301,566 in July, 
1922; while for the seven months’ 
period imports in 1923 reached 218,- 
240,439 pounds, valued at $83,647,086 
compared with 81,853,267 pounds, 
valued at $21,739,948 in 1922. 

Raw silk imports in July were 
5,218,397 pounds, valued at $35,464,- 
697, compared with 3,592,508 pounds 
valued at $24,785,218 in July, 1922. 
For seven months’ period the 1923 
imports were brought to 28,411,522 
pounds, valued at 221,168,259, com- 
pared with 24,813,855 pounds, valued 
at $170,469,792 in the same period 
of 1922. 

Imports of silk manufactures in 
July 1922, were valued at $3,771,731, 
eompared with $2,716,660 in July, 
1922. And for seven months the fig- 


' ures were brought to $14,731,652 for 


1923, compared with $21,546,424 for 
1922. 

Imports of flax, hemp and manu- 
factures thereof in July were valued 
at $3,835,024 compared with $3,537,- 
464 in July, 1922; and for the seven 
months period the total values were 
$29,617,160 in 1923 and $29,439,334 in 
1922. 

Jute and manufactures thereof 
imported in July were valued at $6,- 
230,697, compared with $4,440,587 in 
the corresponding month of 1922. 
For seven months the 1923 value was 
brought to $51,441,241 compared with 
$33,995,149 in the same period of 
1922. 

Exports of raw cotton in July to- 
taled 171,469 bales, valued at $25,210,- 
512, compared with 373,242 bales, 
valued at $42,397,878, in the same 
month last year. For the first seven 
months of 1923 raw cotton exports 
reached 1,957,975 bales, valued at 
$283,855,846, compared with 3,207,761 
bales valued at $316,309,970 in the 
same period of 1922. 

Manufactures of cotton exported 
in July were valued at. $10,067,242 
compared with $12,939,557 in July 
1922. For seven months the figures 
were brought to $82,772,282 for 1923 
compared with $78,999,066 for 1922. 

Cotton cloth exports in July total- 
ed 30,282,132 square yards valued at 
$5,494,877: contrasted with 60,237,865 
square yards valued at $8,275,595 in 
July 1922. 

Exports of duck in July decreased 
in volume but increased in value, be- 
ing 737,187 square yards valued at 


$424,144: compared with 1,012,259 
square yvards valued at $350,838 


in value in July, 1922. 


Exports of unbleached cloth in 
July totaled 533,982 square yards, 
valued at 343,007; compared with 
742,489 square yards, valued at $273- 
i84 in the same month last year. 
For seven months the figures were 
brought to 3,638,596 square yards, 
valued at $41,831,163, for 1923; com- 
pared with 5,209,903 square yards 
valued at $2,038,106 in the corres- 
ponding period last year. 
were 69,847 square yards valued at 
$28,410 compared with 185,858 square 
yards valued at $50,331, in the same 
month last year while the seven 
months’ period figures were brought 
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fo 644,099 square yards valued at 
$296,560 for 1923 contrasted with 1,- 
077,402 square yards valued at $350,- 
160 in the same period of 1922. 
Exports of colored cloth register- 
ed an increase in July, being 144,358 
square yards valued at51,727 com- 
pared with 94,912 square yards val- 
ued at $27,313 in July, 1922, and for 
seven months the total was brought 
to 655,577 square yards valued at 
$242,438 for 1923; compared with 
438,236 square yards valued at $437- 
826 for the 1922 period. | 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Has 
Annual Outing. 


Whitinsville, Mass—Seldom has a 
company and its employes enjoyed a 
more delightful anniversary than 
the celebration of the founding of 
the Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., 
which was observed at Nantasket. 

Fifty years ago, Arthur F. Whitin 
of Douglas street and the late Chas. 
K. Trowbridge established a success- 
ful business in the manufacture of 

spinning rings. The plant which 
the concern owns today after half a 
century of conscientious business 
dealings is the largest in the world 
to engage exclusively in this kind 
of manufacturing, 

The beginnings were humble; both 
men were then employed in the re- 
pair shop of the Whitinsville Cotton 
mill, which was owned by Mr. Whit- 
in’s. father. Their first products 
were manufactured in the repair 
shop. 


Increased demand for their spin- 
ning rings caused new quarters to 
be found and then followed a series 
of additions to the plant in 41882, 
1887, 1891, 1896, 1905, and 1920. The 
result is the finely situated factory 
on the banks of the Mumford river 
on Douglas street, which is modernly 
equipped in every respect. 


In 1887 George E. Trowbridge, son 
of one of the founders, was admitted 
to the firm and continued in active 
charge of the manufacturing opera- 
tions until his death in 1920. Chas. 
EK. Trowbride died 15 years ago. 
The Trowbridge interests are now 
represented by Stuart F. Brown, — 
son-in-law of George EK. Trowbridge, 
and who acts as general manager of 
the plant. 


There are 75 employes at the fac- 
tory and they all have today the 
heartiest praise for the royal fash- 
ion in which they were entertained 
at the anniversary celebration. The 
doors were opened the men to every 
attraction that Paragoh park af- 
fords, including a clam dinner at the 
Palm garden, which the men declare 
was a feast. Auto busses made the 
trip from here. 


Japanese Cotton Grey Cloth Prices 
Continue to Decline. 


For the week ended August 4, 
the price of eight standard cotton 
grey cloths (three sheetings, three 
shirtings, one T cloch and one drill) 
on the Osaka market averaged 38.91 
cents per pound, compared with 40.- 
87 cents for the week ended July 21, 
according to cables to the depart- 
ment of commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Paul P. Stein- 
torf,. Tokyo. 
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BANNER 


FULL AUTOMATIC 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


Speed Production 
Simplicity Quality 
All 
Sizes Guages 
| 


_ Weare now prepared to make prompt deliveries on 
two new models, the Banner Spring Beard Needle and 
the Banner Split-Foot machines, built in sizes 3 1-4” 


3 1-2” and 3 3-4", either 48 or 54 gauge. 


COMPAN 


| MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


PAWTUCKET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHATTANOOGA OFFICE 
Colonial Trust Bldg. ) James Building 
Rooms 208-9-10 | Rooms 912-13 
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Chauncey 
William 


Manufacturers of 


Tre 


MADE 
IN AMERICAN 
LABOR 


No Gauge 


Too Coarse 


- No Gauge 
| Too Fine 


BUILT BY AN ORGANIZATION WITH OVER FIFTY 
YEARS OF EXCLUSIVE LATCH NEEDLE 
EXPERIENCE 


A Latch Needle is no better than the Rivet. 


Our New Screw Rivet is produced and rivet holes 
tapped within variations of 1-10 of 1-1000 inch. | 


This assures uniformity heretofore not thought pos- 
sible. 


Smoothness—Temper—Accuracy of 
Dimensions 


All Represent Individual Inspections Our Product 
Receives 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 40 So. 7th Street, Rooms 304 and 305 
Southern Office: Charlotte, N. C. 


Knit Goods 


Analysis of a Sample of Knit Goods. 


The process of analyzing or pick- 
ing out a sample of a piece of knit 
goods with the object of reproducing 
the goods on a large scale involve 
consideration of about as, many 
points as when dissecting a woven 
sample. The number of stitches per 
unit of measurement must be ascer- 
iuined to knew the fineness of the 
fexture. Then comes the arrange- 
ment of the threads in the sample 
according to their color, if colored 
yarns are used in producing the pat- 
fern. The sizes and counts of the 
yarns are uséd in producing the pat- 
fern. The sizes and counts of the 
yarns must be determined so as to 
get the proper texture and weight 
in the reproduced fabric. Ascer- 
faining the character of the raw 
materials used in the manufacture 
of the varns follows then comptlet- 
ing the analysis with calculations or 


oumple ef cut for 


Drafe [er hand | siose op 


ig 


shrinkage in the fabrie during the 
finishing process. 

In order to get correet results in 
this rather delicate operation of 
disseeting a sample of. knit goods, 
(he analyst should equip himself 
with a few necessary instruments, 
one of which is a pair of forceps, 
of the type shown in figure 4, pro- 
curable at manufacturing jewelers 
who use them to pick up small par- 
ticles of metal. Almost any type of 
magnifying glass will do for making 
examination of the texture of the 
sample, but most mills are provided 
with the common pick glass shown 
in figure 2, as it 1s convenient to 


carry on the pocket when folded and 
has a powerful magnifying lens: ‘I'he 
object aperture is one half inch 
square or one half inch squave one 
way and one quarter inch square 
the other. This affords an oport- 
lunity to make measurements of 
fhe number of stitches in a given 
spree and determine by calculation 
the number in the finished garment. 

Fhe line of observation with this 
gloss is indicated by the arrow A. 
With the glass it is not diffieult, to 
ascertain considerable about the 
lexture of the fabrie and the com- 
position of the yarns without mak- 
ing a complete analysis. Whether 
fhe texture is in single or multiple 
(thread ean be seen immediately, as 
the additional thread will be ob- 
served at the side of the stitch. ex- 
eert in some plated work in which 
evse the additional thread will be 
completely covered that it will be 
difficult to distinguish it unless the 
edge of the wale is exposed by fold- 
ing the fabric. | 

Although a brush like that shown 
in 3 1s not always in the equipment 
of the analyst of knit fabries, it is 
i good idea to have such a brush 
at hand to brush up the sample 
hefore anything is done to it. And 
after the loops are cut by follow- 
ing a course between the wales, the 
brush is useful for raveling pur- 
poses. The bristles in the brush 
should ,\be about the same. stiffness 
#8 in the eommon tooth brush. In 
fact,, some analysts use a_ tooth 
brush for this work. <A dissecting 
awl, such as is used in picking fill- 
ing thread out of warp threads in 
» woven sample is another conven- 
ient instrument to have, as its needle 
point can be used to separate the 
threads in knit goods. 

We will assume that the sample 
is a plain weft knitted fabric and 
we desire to ascertain the number 
of loops to the square inch and the 


usual details of construction, such 


as the number of stitches per twelve 
inches of yarn. The sample may be 
cut into between the wales as shown 
at B figure 4. Two cuts should be 
made, about four inches apart and 
deep. enough into the fabric to give 
ample room to work in. The num- 
ber of wales between the cuts are 
eounted and the yarn raveled and 
measured. The number of stitches 
divided by the length of the yarn 
will give the number of stitches in 
the length of the measured yarn. 

The number of courses can. be 
counted by examining the back of 
the fabric and the number of wales 
by counting them on the front. 

If caleulated by the square inch, 
the number of loops to the square 
inch will be the product of courses 
and the number of wales in one 
inch. In most mills a unit of meas- 
urement is established to work with 
the wales and determine the fineness 
of the texture. The unit of meas- 
urement may be a quarter inch, half 
inch, full inch or two inches. By 
the hosiery business, and I think, 
furthermore, that its ultimate fu- 
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stretching a sample on a piece of 
glass and holding it to the light it 
is possible to determine considerable 
about its general make up. If the 
texture possesses a sleezy look, the 
chances are that the courses and 
wales were not properly propor- 
tioned. If there are more wales than 
courses per unit of measurement in 
the sample a lose, sleezy state will 
prevail. The other extreme devel- 
opes when an excess of courses over 
the wales exists, in which ease the 
fexture becomes too stiff and lacks 
the softness or a correctly propor- 
tioned fabric. 

Streaks, twists, irregularities in 
the stitches and miscellaneous im- 
perfections common to poorly con- 
structed goods will also be detected. 
The sample may not be a plain weft 
knitted fabric, but may be of. the 
rib knit class. In these fabrics the 
sume type of loop is used as in 
in the plain knitted fabric, except 
that the interlooping is accomplished 
on a different plan. One and one, 
one and two, or.one and three ribs 
are produced to show face loops al- 


‘ternating with one stiteh showing 


the back loops, resulting in increas- 
ed elasticity of the fabric. Or the 
sample may be of the purl or tuek 
stitch type, which stitches will be 
explained later’as they are jmpor- 
fant in the knitting industry? : 

Putting the Pattern on Design Paper 

The sample may be plain through- 
eut or it may be provided with a 
pattern worked out by the use of 
differently colored yarns or contain 
designs created by the use of pres- 
sers in the manufacture of hand 
frame hose tops as illustrated in fig- 
ure 5 which is a drafe for the lat- 
ter. Design paper can be purchased 
correctly ruled with the squares 
at any dealer in artist’s materials or 
the paper can be ruled off with a 
ruler and pencil. The draft is ar- 
ranged in order of rows, the first 
row is made by using the one and 
and one presser on knitting 
frame, the second row by using 
the two and two presser, the third 
row the four and four presser, 
fourth and fifth rows the two and 
two presser again, sixth row the 
four and four presser, seventh row 
the two and two presser. The pat- 
tern then repeats. 

Or the sample may be seamless 
hosiery in which case it will ravel 
all the way around. If the sample 
is full fashion hosiery it will not do 
this. Plian knitting will, of course, 
ravel at either end, while the rib 
fabric will ravel only on the end 
last removed from the needles of 
the kniting machine. 

There are several kinds of yarn 
weighing and testing devices in use 
in. knitting mills, all of which give 
fairly aecurate results. But in the 
event that a yarn tester is not avail- 
able, rules for numbering knitting 
yarns have to be used. Yarn sys- 
tems are based on the weight of a 


given length of yarn taken from a 


simple. If the sample is made with 
cotton yarns the rule is to ascer- 
fain the number of yards required 
fo make one pound and divide this 
number by 840 and the answer will 
be the number of the yarn. 

Cotton yarns have for their stan- 
dard 840 yards, which is equal to 
one hank, and are graded by the 
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number of hanks one pound con- 
tains. If two hanks, or two by eight 
hundred and forty yards (1680) are 
necessary to balance one pound, 
then we have number two cotton 
and so on through the high numbers. 
If the sample contains two-ply cot- 
ton yarns the number of yarns re- 
quired for weighing one pound 
would be just half the amount re- 
quired for the single thread. If. 
worsted yarns, the dividing num- 
ber will be 560 instead of 840, be- 


cause there are 560 yards of num-— 


ber 1 worsted yarn to a pound. 


Kitzmiller Heads New Hosiery 
Company. 


Frank Y. Kitzmiler, who sometime. 


ago retired from the Taubel-Scott- 
Kitzmille €o., operating a group of 
hosiery mills, has organized a new 
company to be known as F. Y. Kitz- 
miller Sons Gorporation. The new 
organization embraces a group of 
four mills, loeated at Big Stone Gap, 
Va., Gate City, Va. Rogersville, 
Tenn., and Reading, Pa. 

The organization will make a 
complete line of men’s and women’s 
hosiery, specializing on split sole, 
spring board needle goods and 
misses’ ribbed merchandise. A line 
of full fashioned goods will also 
be made, but particular emphasis 
will be laid on the split sole mer- 
chandise. , - | 

In discussing has plans, Mr. Kitz- 
miller indicated that he is about to 
complete negotations for an addi- 
tional large Philadelphia mull, and 
for three others as well. 

“T believe that the selection of 
the Southern mills for medium 
priced hosiery is the final soultion 
of meeting the general demand from 
the trade,” Mr. Kitzmiller said. “The 
Reading mills will be equipped with 


the latest thing in seamless knitting : 


machinery, comprising pigeon spring 
board 260 needle for women’s hosi- 
ery, and Banner split sole and drop 
stitch for men’s half hose. 

“Our present equipment will en- 
able us to produce 4,000 dozen pairs 
per day. We have two finishing 
plants, one at Big Stone Gap for the 
Southern group, and one at Reading 
for the Pennsylvania mill, which 
eventually according to plans will 
develop also into a group of plants. 

“The Reading dye plant will be 
equipped with the most modern dye 
apparatus, manufactured by the 


Berks Manufacturing Co., of that. 


city, particularly designed for dye 
silks and cross dyes. In fact, all of 
our machinery will be the finest that 
money can buy, and we are to spare 
no expense in making: this project 
the most successful of its kind. 
“Our plans are the result of years 
ef study, gained primarily by the 
experiences of the many who have 
failed in the hosiery business. As I 
look at it, the day of the plain, or- 
dinary knitter is gone, and today 
the artist, the man with areal 
knack, is the one who is successful 
in this industry. The last few years 
in my estimation, have brought 
about the broadest development in 
ture, a great one, will rest in the 
hands of the few. Delivering the 
goods as per sample and on time is 
the formula of success in. this 


trade,” Mr. Kitzmiler concluded. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 
50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. | 


Griffin, Ga. 


CHARLOTTE DOUBLE’LOOP (HOOK) 


CARD BANDS 


sz BEST BY TEST 


4, 


‘ Also Spinning, Spooling and Twisting Bands 

" When ordering card bands state make of card and size 
| of doffer. With this information we guarantee correct fit, 

\ both diameter and length, of any band for any make of j 
card. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 
Chartotte, N. C. 


Box 44 


WENTWORTH. 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room. since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


| Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and ene ee Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
loopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 
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Thousands 
Will See Your Exhibit 


The fame of New England as the 
center of the Textile Industry 
is known all over the world 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


Under the Auspices of the Textile Exhibitors’ Assn., Inc. 


Mechanies Building, Boston, Oct. 29 to Nov. 3. 


Will be the largest display of Cot- 
ton, Woolen, Silk and Knit Goods 
Machinery, and the Allied Indus- 
tries, ever presented, anywhere. 
This, coupled with the fact that all 
machinery will be in actual opera- 
tion, showing “Cloth in the Mak- 
ing,” indicates P public attendance 
of fully 100,000 at this most inter-. 


esting exhibition. 


By special arrangement the man- 
agement is able to offer a few very 
desirable spaces. For particulars 

and plans write 


CHESTER 1. CAMPBELL, General Manager, 


Executive Offices 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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has been so marked, it ‘has been 
frequently said that the South has 
overdone the building of yarn mills. 
The view has been expressed that 
the normal production of the pres- 
ent spindleage of Southern mill is 
in excess of the normal consump- 
tion of yarn and that unless the 
yarn mills would build up sufficient 
export trade to take care of all 
surplus, that the yarn trade could 
not hope to enjoy an extended period 
of prosperous, full time operations. 

The Southern Textile ‘Bulletin, 


throught its editorial columns, has — 
urged the building of more weave 


mills and the installation of finish- 
ing machinery. This paper has 
pointed out the wisdom and necessi- 
ty of diversifying our textile indus- 
try and the advantage of building 
of a large weaving industry mn 
keeping with our spindle equipment. 

The following statements from 
two of our leading yarn manufac- 
turers stress the necessity of the 
building of more weave mills and 
point out the dangers of the further 
expansion of the South’s yarn in- 
dustry without a corresponding in- 
crease in weaving finishing 
equipment.- 

C. E. Hutchinson, head of the 
Hutehinson group of mills, who is 
former president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
and who is recognized as one of the 
most prominent and suecessful mill 
men in the South, says: 

“In regard to the present condi- 
tion of the yarn market, I feel that 
we have been building too many 
yarn mills. I do not mean by this 
that we have in any way over done 
the cotton mill business because I 
think that there is room for great 
development in this business 
{throughout this part of the country, 
but we have gone on building yarn 
mills when we ‘should have been 
building mills to take care of this 
production of yarn. 

“I think we should have more 
weave mills, knitting mills and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing plants 
which should use cotton yarn in 
this part of the country, than we 
now have. If we could get up some- 
thing of this kind to take up the 
surplus yarn which is now being 
made, I believe that it would be a 
great help to the manufacturers. 

“T am not well acquainted with 
the export business, but I do not be- 
lieve that we could export very 
much yarn in competition with the 
English mills. 

“While we are probably making 
too much yarn at the present time, 
this would not be the case if the 
people wore the same kind of cloth- 
ing they did a few years ago. Ac- 
cording to my way of thinking, the 
greatest trouble and the thing that 
is causing the greatest depression in 
the cotton yarn market today is the 
fact that so many people are wear- 
ing silk hosiery and silk underwear. 
A few years ago there was very lil- 
tle of this worn, and it is my opin- 
jon now that if people wore the 
same then that we would have all 
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Has the South Too Many Yarn Mills? 


During the past few months when 
the depression in the yarn market 


the business that we would want for 
all the spindles now producing yarn 
in the South. 


“These are a few of the causes, I 

think, which are now contributing 
to depress the price of cotton yarn. 
Of course, just at the present time 
the uneertainty as to the size of 
the cotton crop and the impression 
that it is going to be large and that 
cotton is going to be cheap is caus- 
ing a depression in the market, but 
this will not last long as it will not 
bebe long before we will know pret- 
ty definitely about the size of this 
year’s crop.” 
Another prominent yarn manu- 
facturer who is identified with one 
of the leading cotton mill groups in 
the South, says: | 


“It looks to me like the only solu- 
tion of the condition in thé yarn 
market caused by the excess produc- 
tion over domestic requirements is 
that some of the spinning mills will 
have to install weaving, or weaving 
mills will have to be built with the 
intention of buying their supply of 
yarns instead of spinning same. I 
am aware that a good deal of yarn 
is exported to South America, but 
do not feel that the demand is suf- 
ficient to correct the trouble which 
we are having. 

“I think that it would be very un- 
wise for any more spinning mills 
to be built at the present time in 
the South for making carded or 
eombed yarns, but attention should 
be centered on the establishment of 
weaving mills to take care of this 
excess yarn. 


“It it were possible to have con- 
eerted action on periodical curtail- 
ments it would correct the situation 
to a considerable extent, but if seems 
that every mill manager is a free 
lance and this cannot very well be 
accomplished. However, if this 
could be brought about it would 
help the situation very much, and 
in my opinion prove profitable to 
the spinners and avoid running a 
long period without any profit.” 


Rarbecue at Highland Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


A barbecue and picnic dinner at- 
tended by 1,200 to 1,500 employes of 
the Highland Park Mills No. 1 and 
3, was given by the Highland Park 
management Monday at the North 
Charlotte community center. Prac- 
tically all of the workers of the two 
mills attended. 

Music for the occasion was fur- 
nished by the Highland Park band 
and the Duncan Memorial Metho- 
dist ‘church orchestra. The band 
contained one or two members of 
the Southern Publie Utilities band. 

The feature of the afternoon was 
the baseball game between teams 
representing the two mills. Mill No. 
3 won 7.to 5. The batteries were 


Graham and Hudson for Mill No. i 
and Farrington and Hartis for Mill 
No. 3. 

In addition to the picnic dinner, 
barbecue and Brunswich stew dur- 
ing the morning watermelons were 
served. 
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*“Kour Frame” 


Universal Spinning Frame Drive 


For the Electrification of Old Mills 
AVOIDS SHIFTING OF FRAMES 


This equipment consists of a speci- 
al spinning frame motor for ceiling 
suspension equipped with conduit 
terminal box; bushing type flexible 
coupling ; adustable hangers; shaft 
with paper pulleys for drivne four 
spinning frames. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Complete Condenser Plants for Wool and Cotton 
Waste Yarns 
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: Intermediate and Finisher Cards with Four-Bank Condenser | 
MAIN QOQFFICE AND WOR KS 
WHITIN SVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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The Current System of Cheek-Off 
in Coal Mining. 


By the General Committee of An- 
thracite Operators. 
President John L. Lewis of the 


United Mine Workers of America, 
has demanded that the closed shop 
with the cheek off be established in 
the anthracite mines. The miners’ 
representatives have suspended 
wage negotiations with the anthra- 
cite operators on this issue, 

The closed shop needs no expla- 
nution. In this ease it means that no 
nan would be permitted to work in 
the entire anthracite mdustry, ex- 
cept managerial or clerical po- 
Sifaon unless he first joined the 
lnited Mine. Workers of America. 

What is the Check-Off? | 


The, check off is an arrangement 


whereby the mine operator is oblig- 
md to deduet from each mine work- 
ers’ pay any amount of dues, fines 
and assessments arbitrarily levied 
upon the mine worker by officials 
of the United Mine Workers, and to 
furn. the money over to a represen- 
tative of the union. 

The check off was established in 
parts of ee bituminous coal indus- 
try about 25 years ago. It has grown 
io its present proportions, with ex.- 
cessive fines and assessments, thru 
the insistence of union officials en- 
forced by repeated strikes. 
Is Every Coal Field Subject to The 

Check Off 

The eheek off does not apply in 
the non union bituminous coal fields 
which produce about 40 per cent of 
the country’s coal. It does not apply 
in a few unionized bituminous coal 


There is a 


$5 a month. 
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fields. It has never applied in the 
anthracite field. 

According to statements filed with 
the Federal Coal Commission by bi- 
tuminous operators who are subject 
to the check off, the system has re- 
sulted in numerous strikes in yvio- 
lation of agreement, impaired effi- 
ciency, limitation of output, broken 
dise ipline and increased cost of pro- 
duction. 


The bituminous coal industry is 
the only basic industry in which 
{he check off is in effect. 
How Much Does the Mine Worker 
Pay Under the Check Off? 

The amount varies. In the Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri soft coal fields it has run from 


*2 {to $15 per man for each seni- 
monthly pay périod. In the Central 


Pennsylvania soft coal field it was 
as high as $7 a month within the last 
month in the last year and was 
as high as $7 a month within thea last 
year and was then reduced to about 
In the State of Washin- 
ton as high as $43.80 per man per 
month was collected acecordirg to 
reports filed with the Federu! Coal 
Commission, 

Public documents estimate that 
the United Mine Workers have col- 
lected as much as $20,000,000 im one 
year by this method. [iiinois 
alone during the Herrin massacre 
trial an $875,000 ‘defense fund’ was 
raised by means of the check-off. 
What Would an Anthracite Uheck- 

Of Add to This? 

Based on the recent $7 assessment 
in the Central Pennsylvania bitumi- 
nous coal fields an anthracite check- 
off would: add about $13,000,000, 01 


about 34¢c on every ton of domestic 
anthracite shipped to market. In 
the beginning, of course. the income 
would not be so large, but it has been 
the practice, as full control by un- 
ion Officials is established through 
the check-off, to steadily increase 
the payments demanded of the union 
membership. 


What is the Check-Off Money Used 
For? 

The United Mine Workers does not 
make a comprehensive statement of 
expenditures in form available to 
the public. It is a matter of record, 
however, that the union spent $20,- 
Arkansas; that more than $2,000,000 
0000 fighting one coal company in 
was spent in a union campaign im 
Alabama; and that $2,500,000 was 
spent in the West Virginia campaign 
which did not end until United 
States troops were ordered into that 
field. 


It makes the employer a collection 
agency, thereby relieving union offi- 
cials of a difficult task and provid- 
ing them with an enormous fund for 
which they are accountable to no 
public authority, It also gives them 
absolute power over the mine work- 
ers by means of ability to collect 
arbitrarily levied fines and assess- 
ments. 

That is the theory advanced by 
efficials of the United Mine Workers. 
In practice it works the other way, 
Strikes have been threatened when 
emphoyers have atempted to en- 
force penalties provided for in the 
check-off agreement. 

There are no conditions in the an- 
thraeite industry which justify a 
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demand for the check-off and the 
closed shop. The question of union 
recognition is not involved. The 
union is recognized, bargained with 
and contracted with throughout the 
anthracite region under the award 
of the Wilson Commission of 1920. 
The commission, however. express- 
ly stipulated “that this official rec- 
ognition of the United Mine Workers 
of America for the purpose of ad- 
justing differences and strengthen- 
ing collective bargaining does not 
v~arry with it the theory or the fact 
of the closed shop or the check-off.” 

Previously, in. 1903, the Roosevelt 
Commission declared against the 
closed shop and the check off in the 
anthracite industry. 

Recently the anthracite report of 
the United States Coal Commission 
found in favor of the open shop. 

Furthermore, for more thar twen- 
ty years, joint agencies of operators 
and the union have been in operation 
for the settlement of all disputes, 
however trifling. 

In practice, incr 
sessments have 


union as- 
been used as pre- 
wages. Where these demands are 
texts for demands for increased 
wages. Wherever these demands are 
granted to avoid or end strikes, the 
cost of producing coal is increased. 
Under the workings of the check- 
off he present practice of limiting 
per capita output of anthratice thru 
union fines would be extended. This 
with déther practices resulting from 
the transfer of disciplinary powers 
from the employers to union officals. 
would largely increase the cost of 
producing coal. In the end the pub- 
lie would pay. 
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STEAM 


McClave Product to Meet Every Comnisestiiin Need 


McClave Products include: 


Mechanical Stokers 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers 


Hand-Fired Stokers 


Anthracite Stokers (TypeM-A) 


New York 
Chicago 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Shaking Grates 
Cut-Off Grates 
Dumping Grates 


Round Grates 
Incinerator Furnaces 
Bagasse Furnaces 


Literature describing any McClave Product will be sent promptly on request 


McCLAVE-BROOKS COMPANY, Scranton, 


Sole Makers of the Famous McClave Grates since I 883 
Branch Offices in: 


Boston 
Dallas 
Greenville 


Salt Lake City 


St. Louis 
Topeka 
Syracuse 
Si. Paul 


Owensboro 
Omaha 
Memphis 
Greensboro 


Olave COMBUSTION SYSTEMS Jor 7 yeatey ecomom 


Birmingham 

Milwa 

New Orleans 
Chattanooga 


Wood-Burning Furnaces | 
Argand (Forced-Draft) Blowers 
Sectional Expansion Boiler Fronts 
Blower Regulators 


Nashville 
Columbus 
Cleveland 
Buffalo 


| 
Clave 
BLOWERS 
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IRA L. GRIFFFIN 


Ira L. Griffin has been in the and dextrines as well as prices. 
starch business afl his business life. Ira was born at Ulmer, 8. C., 1891 
He can talk starch in all of its and is rather young to hold the im- 
portant position of Southern manag- 
er for Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., but has 
made good in the postion he has held 
and is rated as a successful sales- 
man. 

He has an office in the Conmaroia! 
Bank Building in Charlotte from 


ers the textile industry of the South. 

He has been with Stein, Hall & Co. 
for about two years, but prior to 
his present employment represented 
starch manufacturers for about ten 
years with headquarters at Colum- 
bia, S. G. 

Stein, -Hall & Co., sell corn starch, 
wheat stareh and imported potato 
starch. They. recently put on the 
market a new. product known as 
“soluble wheat starch binder.” They 
sell tapioca flour and high grade 
dextrines. 

If there is anything stieky that can 
he called a starch they have it and 
Ira Griffin can tell you all about if. 
phases as well as sell starch. He «He went in the starch business at 
knows all about the manufacture of 21 and ‘still sticks to sticky stuff. 
starch and can talk about molecules He is married and has two children. 


) 


IRA L. GRIFFIN 


JAS. H. MAXWELL 


3 Jas. H. Maxwell, of Greenville, is not so old at that, but his easy 
5. CG, typifies the expression a courteous manners reminds one of 
“gentleman of the old school.” He the expression. 


Mr. Maxwell was born near Pen- 
"| dileton, €. and at an early age 
: | entered the mercantile business and 
later became an active faetor in the 
(sreenville store of F. W. Poe. 

When Mr. Poe established a com- 
misary at the F, W. Poe Mfg. GCo.. 
Mr. Maxwell was placed in charge 
and his personality and courtesy 
did much to make the commisary 
popular with the employees of the 
mill. 


About 1906 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Reedy River Mfg. Co. 
at Conestee, S. C., and was suceessful 
with the mill until a flood came and 
washed away the dam and part of 
the mill. 


He became Southern agent for the 
Keever Starch Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio with headquarters at Green- 
ville, 5. C. and has filled that po- 
sition acceptably for fifteen years. 

The chief product of the Keever 
Starch Co., is Victor Mill Starch, a 
product that has become widely 
‘used in the mills of the South. 


JAS. H. MAXWELL 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 
Pocket Size Revised Twice Yearly 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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which, with his associates, he cov-: 
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More 
Can Be Done 


There is no necessity of 
paying several to do what 
only one operator and the 
Termaco can do better and 
more rapidly. 

Cleaning roving bobbins 
by hand is an expensive 
method. Mills using a Ter- 
maco Roving Bobbin Clean- 
er, have cut their bobbin 
cleaning costs to the very 
minimum 

The Termaco cleans 36,- | 
000 bobbins each working “ 
day. It cleans them with- 
out cutting or splintering. « 
It gets all the waste but 
never “gets” the bobbin. 


Anyone who can drop let- 
ters in a mail box can feed the Termaco. 


Them 


It is simple to 
operate and keep in first class running condition. 

There are no exposed parts to catch hold of clothing or 
endanger the operator. The Termaco is thoroughly “fool 
proof.”’ 

Heat treated steel parts are used wherever necessary 


for long wear. Ball bearings are used on all high speed 
shafting. All parts are made in jigs and templates. to 
afford rapid and perfect interchangeability. All gears are 
cut gears. In fact, you will find the Termaco has been con- 
structed throughout to give years of continuously sat- 
isfactory service. 3 
Mills alreay owning and operating Termaco machines 
are today taking 40 per cent of our entire production—a 
fact of special significance to the mill executive who won- 
ders if the Termaco does everything that is claimed for it. 
Even if not contemplating a Termaco installation in 
the near future, write our Engineering Department today 
for complete information, including our figures as to what 
the Termaco will do in your own particular mill. | 


Every Machine Trademarked Termaco is 


Sold Under a Binding Guarantee as to Work- 


manship, Material and Operation. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Engineering Department Charlotte, N. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representative for N. Y¥. @ N. E. 


(N. Y. & N. E. Representative has at all times a complete 
stock of parts to afford northern and Canadian mills quick 
and efficient service.) 
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The Barrett Suit. 


The first step in the suit of J. F. 
Barrett against David Clark was 
postponed last Saturday when the 
clerk of the court, due to pressure 
of business, could not hear the mo- 
tion of Mr. Barrett’s attorney to cite 
David Clark to appear before him 
and give testimony. The motion will 
be made September 6th. | 

J. F. Flowers, the brilliant attor- 


ney for Mr. Barrett, seems to have. 


a desire to try the case in the Char- 
lotte newspapers and for fear that 
some of our friends might take se- 
riously some of the things he says 
we wish to make the following state- 
ment: 


There has been no libel. There 


are no grounds for a damage suit 
and there is not the slightest danger 
of any damages being awarded. 

It is a silly suit and in our opin- 
ion it was brought by Jas. F. Bar- 
rett in an effort to recover some 
of the prestige he lost when the 
North Charlotte strike collapsed in 
the face of his interviews and his 
editorial statements. 

We have no doubt that Attorney 
Flowers has a peculiar interest in 
this suit. 

He wrote us some time ago that 
the facts contained in certain edi- 
torial statements in the Southern 
Textile Bulletin were in error. 

We replied that in case it could 
be shown that our information was 
wrong, we would be glad to publish 
a retraction. 

He replied in a rather heated let- 
ter that he had said the information 
was wrong and that his word was 
sufficient. We wrote him that while 
we were entirely ready to retract 
if proved in error, we would have 
fo wait for better evidence. 

It is probable that Mr. Flowers 
had no aversion to bringing suif 
against us but it will profit his 
client nothing. 

We defended the cotton mills of 
North Garolina against gross mis- 
representation: and have no retrac- 
tions or apologies to make. 


The Cotton Situation. 


Three weeks ago we advised the 
eotton manufacturers not to look 
upon the deterioration reports as 
merely the usual August seare, for 
4 more serious decline in condition 
was taking place than was usually 
believed. 


Our reports came from correspon- 
dents whom we considered reliable 
and their opimion has been proved 
by the recent government report. of 
54.4 condition. 


Based upon 38,200,000 acres as re- 
ported by the government, but be- 
lieved by no one, the indicated crop 
is 10,788,000. Based upon a more rea- 
sonable estimate of 37,000,000 acres 
fhe indicated crop is 10,400,000. 


The entire world carry over of 
American cotton is 2,500,000, giving 
a total supply of 13,288,000 bales. 


During the past year a consider- 
able amount of uncounted cotton 
was gleaned from the farms but all 
of that has come out and if the 
government indicated crop is correct 
the maximum supply of American 
cotton is 13,288,000 bales. 


As the government estimate is 
based upon a full, if not excessive, 
estimate of the acres planted there 
is little probability of their estimate 
of the indicated crop being too low. 


The consumption of American cot- 
ton during the past year was 12,- 
600,000 bales and was only held 
down to that figure by the desperate 
efforts of the English manufacturers 
fo substitute other cottons, some of 
which they secured from stocks thaf 
had been stored in Russia during the 
war. 


Europe has this year the best 
general erops of many years and 
their purchasing power will he 
greater and it will be difficult for 
foreign mills to get along with as 
small a supply of American cotton 
as during the past year. 

In our opinion any reduction of 


consumption by American mills will 
be more than equalled by the in- 
crease in the consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton by foreign mills, so that 
12,600,000 bales is the lowest con- 


sumption figure that can be an- 
ticipated. 

The prospective statistics are: 
1923 crop | 10,788,000 
August 1, 1923 carry over 2,500,000 
Total supply 13,288,000 
Prospective consumption 12,600,000 
Carry over Aug. 1, 1924 688,000 


The prospective figures of 1922-23 
were upset by the bringing out of 
uncounted cotton and the record low 
consumption by foreign mills, neith- 
er of which can be duplicated during 
1923-24. 


We are now at the period of the 
year when. equinoctial storms are 
prevalent and should one of these 
storms hit the lower portion of the 
belt, the prospective supply of cot- 
ton will be materially reduced 


The trade also does not yet real- 
ize the amount of. damage that the 
boll weevil is: doing to the cotton 
erops of North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 


Should the equinoctial storms oc- 
eur or boll weevil damage prove se- 
vere or the 1923 acreage prove to 
be less than the government figure, 
the crop may be reduced to 10,000,- 
000, which would make the supply 
less than the prospective consump- 
tion. 


In the absence of  equinoctial 
storms and with improvement in the 
condition of the crop, a supply in 
excess of prospective consumption 
may result but there is no reason 
to expect a supply that will provide 
an adequate carry over August 1, 
1924 


The movement of the cotton crop 
during the next six weeks is ex- 
pected to be a weight upon the mar- 
ket and produce lower prices but 
with producers, consumers and 
speculators are all aware that when 
the movement is over a bullish sit- 


uation will result, the expected de- 


cline may not occur. 


Although lower prices may result 
during the movement, we are of the 
opinion that present prices are 
below the average for the season and 
there is a strong probability that 
the average price will be consid- 
erably above that of today. 


Criticism of Welfare Work. 


The Charlotte Herald, a paper that 
teaches the doctrines of socialism 
and hate, states editorially: 


‘We're convinced that any in- 
dustry that maintains welfare 


workers does so either as a salve 
to its conscience or in an effort 
to keep the minds of the workers 
off the problems of their lives, 
to the end their labor may be 
secured at the lowest possible 
figure. 


Thursday, September 6, 1923. 


“Every industry that pays a 
real wage has in its employ men 
and women who do their own 
welfare work. It is only in the 
low paid industries that such 
pla nis ever” attempted. 
Churches, and other organiza- 
tions, that contribute to such 
welfare work is simply helping 
the industries where such wel- 
fare work is done to provide 
things for the workers that 
they could provide themselves, 
were they paid in accordance 
with the value of their labor.” 


As is the usual case with labor 
union publications there is no logic 


or reason or thought in their state- 


ments. 


There is no evidence that mills 
and industries without welfare 
work pay higher wages than those 
that make expenditures for wel- 
fare work. In fact an investigation 
will show that the mills that do not 
have welfare work pay lower wages 
and have as a rule a lower class of 
operatives. 


Union organizers have a_ real 
quarrel with welfare work because 
they can make no headway and can 
gel few dues paying union mem- 
bers in mills that have real welfare 
work. 


Because they can not arouse a 
contented mill population to hate 
their employers, they condemn the 
system that makes them contented 
and cry out that the welfare work 
comes out of the operatives’ wages 
whereas mills without welfare work 
pay as a rule less wages. 


The union organizers and agita- 
tors have, as always, their own 
ends to gain and they would abolish 
welfare work and the pleasure it 
gives to the operatives if in doing so 
they could produce’ discontent 
among the aperabives and cause 
them to pay union dues. 


The agitator and organizer is al- 
Ways against anything that prevents 
getting sufficient union dues paid 
lo enable him to live in idleness. 


Clark-Rush Printing Co. 


The name of the Washburn Press, 
Inc., Charlotte, N. has been 


changed to the Clark-Rush Printing 
Co. 


A few months ago David Clark 
urchased the controlling interest in 
ihe company and recently secured §. 
. Rush of Washington, D. C.. as 
manager. Mr. Rush acquired all the 
stock not held by Mr. Clark. | 


The Clark-Rush Printing Co., is 
primarily a job printing establish- 
ment and expects to specialize in 
printing for cotton mills, but it will 
also-print the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Clark's Directory of Sou- 
thern Textile Mills and textile books. 


Mr. Rush is an experienced and 
practical printer and under his 
management the Clark-Rush Print- 
ing Co., is prepared to handle cotton 
mill report blanks as well as let- 
terheads and the usual run of print- 
ing needed by cotton mills. 
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Personal News 


B. H. White, of LaFayette, Ga., has 
become overseer of spinning at the 
Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga. 


S. BE. Reid has been appointed 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the O’Cedar Mills, Covington, Tenn. 


T. W. Harvey, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Millen (Ga.) Mills, is 
spending a few weeks at Charlotte. 


S. C. Kinney has resigned as over- 
seer spinning al the Barrow Coun- 
tv Cotton Mills, Winder, Ga. 


CG. M. Bowden has resigned as 
overseer twisting at the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Co., Columbus, Ga. 


J. Gaston has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Piedmont Mills, 
Egan, Ga. 


John Wallace has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Thrift 
Manufacturing CGo., Paw Creek, N. CG. 


J. J. Barrett has accepted the po- 
sition of dverseer of weaving at the 
Thrift Manufacturing Co., Paw Creek 
©. 


H. KE. Runge has resigned as assis- 
tant superintendent at Trion, Ga. 
to accept a position with the Dra- 
per Corporation. 


Walter Pope of Lowell, N. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer 
of carding at the Elizabeth Mills, 
Charlotte, N. 


Jerry Wentz has been transferred 
iv overseer of weaving of one-nait 
ot Mill No. 4 of the Dan River Mills, 
Schoolfield, Va. 


,. Harrison Wiley has been pro- 
moted iO overseer weaving weav- 
ing of half of Mill No. 4 of the Dan- 
River Mills, Schoolfield, Va. 


E. P. Hollis has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Mary-Leila 
Mills,( Greensboro, Ga., to go into 
business at Griffin, Ga. 


A. J. Poe has ben. promoted from — 


overseer in weave room No. 8 at 
the Dan River Mills, Schoolfield, Va. 
second hand on weave room No. 4 to 


J. R. Copeland has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Dan Riv- 
er Mills, Danville, Va., to accept a 
a similar position at the Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


J. H. Mattison has resigned = as 
overseer of weaving at the Dan Riv- 
er Mills, Danville, Va., to become 
superintendent of the Dacotah Mills, 
Lexington, N. C. 


L. €. Langston of Montgomery, 
Ala., has accepted the position of 
night superintendent of the Chad- 
wick mill of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co. 


Jas. A. Walker 
overseer of carding at the Hoskins 
Mill of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
to return to his former position as 
Southern representative ..of. the 
Johnson Belting Co., of New York. 


has resigned as ° 


D. M. Myers has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Irene Mills, Gaff- 


ney, S. €., to take a much needed 
rest. 
R. H. Clayton has resigned as 


overseer weaving at the Imperial 
Mills, Eatonton, Ga., to accept a sim- 
ilar position at the Mary-Leila Mills, 
Greensboro, Ga. 

Fred L. Still, who has been over- 
seer carding at the Arcade Cotton 
Mills, Roek Hill, S..C., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Ara- 
gon Cotton Mills, of the same place. 


W. J. Still, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Kershaw Cotton Mills, 
Kershaw, 8. C., has accepted a simi- 
lar position at the Areade Cotto 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


J. G. Jenkins has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in twisting at the Gray 
Manufacturing Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
and accepted a similar position with 
the Loray plant of the Manville- 
Jenckes Co., Gastonia. 


N. H. Radford has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Bowling 
Green (S. C.) Cotton mills and ac- 
cepted a position as machinist with 


the Highland Park. Mills, North 
Charlotte, N. C. 
A. E. Barneyeastle has resigned 


as overseer of carding at the Eliza- 
beth Mills, Charlotte, N. C., to ac- 
cept a similar position with the 
Hoskins Mills, of the Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Co. 


J. B. Wright has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Fiedale Mills, 
Fieldale, V., to become superinten- 
dent of the Nokomis Mills, Lexing- 
ton, N. C., the change to take place 
September 15. Before going to Field- 
dale Mr. Wright was for 7 years su- 
perintendent of the Nokomis Mills. 
DD. Walter Whisnant has been pro- 
moted to overseer of No. 1 weave 
room at the Dan River Mills, 
“choolfield, Va. 


Pratt-Stewart. 


The marriage of Walter M. Pratt 
and Mrs: Cannie Stewart, of Char- 
lotte, was anounced last week. 

Mr. Pratt is Southern agent for 
Joseph Sykes Brothers, well known 
card clothing manufacturers. He 
is one of the best known men in the 
Southern textile industry and his 
large number of friends will learn 
with interest of his wedding. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pratt will be at home 
at No. 3 Sycamore Street, Charlotte, 
after September 10. 


Oakland Cotton Mills 


Newberry, S. C. 


r. J. Digby _ Superintendent 
E. G. Waits | Carder 
J. T. Thompson . Spinner 
H. W. Thomas Weaver 
Chas KE. Rikard - Yioth Room 
H. N. Carlisle Master Mechanic 
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Won't Chip, Crack, 


Peel or Turn Yellow 


ee IME works slowly in contact with Wacholite. 

The years cannot make it chip, crack or 
peel; it does not turn yellow with age, but retains 
its brilliant whiteness. 


These are the reasons why Wacholite is known 
as the longest wearing mill white made. Why 
executives who figure costs closely find Wacholite 
cheapest over a period of time. 

Wacholite 
made. 


is also the brightest mill white 
Tests have. proved its refractive powers 
to be greater. Wacholite not only magnifies the 
power of daylight, but it keeps your workrooms 
light more hours per day. 

Wacholite is washable with soap and water. It 
is the perfect white finish for walls and ceilings 
of mills, factories and warehouses. More than 
eighty years of experience guarantee its super'- 
oty. Get complete information about this master 
mill white. Write for booklet No. 11 
in the Spotlight.” 


“Keeping 


On the Outside 


Buildings of brick, cement and stucco are made 
truly beautiful with Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. It waterproofs them, too! The hardest 
rain cannot beat through a coating of Bay State. 


‘Write for booklet on Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
BOSTON 


THE BAY STATER 


“WACHOLITE” 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


Tucapau, C.—Lockwood-Greene 
& Co. will materially inerease the 
size of the Tucapau Mill by the ad- 
dition of waste machinery and about 
30,000 spindles. 


Dalton, Ga—T h e American 
Thread Company, of New York, has 
purchased a large mill sife at this 
place and will erect a 50,000 spindle 
mill to make fine yarns, They will 
secure power from the Georgia Pow- 
er Co. 


Biscoe, N. G—The Aileen Mills, 
Inc., will install sixty four 90 inoh 
looms for the manufacture of wide 
sheeting. No additional buildings 
will be ereeted as the present build- 
nigs will aceommodate the new ma- 
chinery. 


Greenville. S. G—The meeting at 
which. stockholders of the Victor 
Monaghan Company will be asked to 
vote on retiring all of the preferred 
stock of the company and about 25 
to 33 per cent of the outstand- 
ing common stock will be held’ Sept. 
(2 at Greenville, 8S. C. | 

As recently noted in these columns 
the company plans to issue $2,000,- 
000 in new preferred stock. 


Charlote, N. C.—It is reported here 
that the Woodruff Mills in Spartan- 
burg County, S. G., are considering 
an offer for the mill. The identity 
of the prospective purchaser has 
not been. disclosed.. Reports from 
Spartanburg say that Aug. W. Smith 
. president of the Woodruff Company, 
would neither confirm or deny the 
report. The ‘Woodruff. Mills, oper- 
ate 54,736 spindles and a comple- 
ment of looms, manufacturing high 
quality cotton and mixed gods. 


Shelby, N. C—The Smith-Dwelle 
interests, who several days ago pur- 
chased about 500 acres of land af 
Rrehdale, between Kings Mountain 
and Grover, for the purpose of 
erecting a large cotton mill, will not 
build at onee, it has been learned 
on good authority. The mill will be 
built, but the promotors believe that 
waiting a short time will give them 
4 chance to buy machinery at lower 
cost. They also profess to believe 
that building costs will be lessened. 


Ala. ith additions! ma- 
ehinery promised for the Cooper- 
Wells knitting mills this fall, the 
management feels that operation in 
the new factory of the company here 
is no longer an experiment, but a 
success: The production per day 
is now around 400 dozen hose for 
the mill, whereas when the mill was 
operated in the old quarters on 
Moulton street the daily production 
was around 300 dozen pairs... Fre- 
quently large dray loads of the 
“Tron Clad” hose are on the streets 
on their way to the raitroad station 


Albany, 
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/ K-A Electric Warp Stop 


Qur Southern Representative 


Mr. William D. Whittaker 


is in charge of both the 


en ie ATLANTA OFFICE and CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
Competent assistants at both offices will carry 
on our K-A Service. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


THE 
Sweeny PNEU- WAY Cleaner 


Trade Mark 
Rapidly Cleans Machinery, 
Floors, Walls, Etc., of Lint and 
Dust by Air Suction 


wses compressed air to create 
the suction. 


For Textile Mills and Other 
Industrial Plants 


Ask for Prices on: 
Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressors, 


Compressed Air Hose, Vacuum Hose, 
Quick Connecting Hose Couplings, 
Centrifugal Pumps. 


Catalogues on Request 


(P 


R, P. SWEENY 


Manufacturer 
406 News Bidg. Greenville, S. C. 


Air Hoists and Air Tools of all kinds. — 


‘KE. Sirrine, W. H. 


For Sale 


1—250-ton Logeman Hydraulic Cloth Bal- 
ing Press. Excellent condition. At- 
tractive price for immediate acceptance. 


Southern Textile Machinery 
Company 
Greenville, 8. 0. 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Comypunity and Mill Village Complete. Topographic Surv reve 

ve opme Des anting, Gradi 

Parks, Real Subdivisions Detail Plans 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Coun Clube enstru sag 

Private Estates and Home Grounds tion Maintenance 


Largest Landecape Organization in the Seuth 
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Alabama City.—The Dwight Cotton 


Mills did not close down for one 
week as has been previously an- 


nounced here, but on the contrary, 
will increase production, Agent Wil- 
kerson has received orders to not 
only continue operation, but to put 
into operation about 25 per cent 
of the 300 looms that have been idle 
for several months. It had been re- 
ported that the plant, which employs 
about 1,000 operatives, would be shut 
down for one week, 


Greenville, S. G—The organization 
of the Wallace Manufacturing Co.., 
with a capital stoek of. $700,000 was 
completed last week and the com- 
pany wil take over the active op- 
eration of the Wallace Mills. af 
Jonesville, S. C., purchased from the 
Vietor-Monaghan by Ridley 
Watts and associates, of New York. 

T. M. Marchant was elected pres- 
ident, W. H. Beattie, vice president 
and treasurer, and R. A. Lybrand, 
Jonesville, was elected secretary. Mr. 
Marchant is president of the Victor- 


Monaghan Co., and Mr. Beattie, who 
is a son of W. H. Beattie, former 
president of the Vietor Monaghan 


Co., are from Greenville. 

Mr. Lybrand has heen associated 
with the Victor Monaghan Co., in» 
the operation of the Wallace plan‘. 

Directors chosen were: 

W. E. Beattie, T. M. Marchant, J. 
Beattie, of Green 
ville, and Ridley Watts, GC. W. Dail, 
of New York, and also Reudin Lind- 
say, Jonesville. 

The capital stock consists of $25/),-- 
000 preferred and $450,000 common 
stock. 


Gastonia, N. C—With the comple- 
tion of a five story addition to the 
Loray mill, containing 170,000 square 
feet of floor space and making room 
for 25,000 additional spindles which 
are now being installed, this plant 
will have 138,900 spindles, by far 
the largest number of spindles un- 
der one roof in North Carolina and 
perhaps in the South. 

Prior to this installation the Loray 
had 113,900 spindles. 

This mill is owned and controlled 
by the Manville Jenckes company, a 
$29,000,000 corporation with offices 
at Pawtucket, R. L, and nine large 
plants in New England. 

This addition is also being com- 
pletely equipped with preparatory 
machinery, looms and _ finishing 
equipment to take care of the in- 
creased spindleage. The building 
was erected at a cost of $290,000 and 
is of brick to correspond with the. 
original building of which it forms 
a part. If was designed by Robert 
& Company, of Atlanta, Ga., and built 
by the Aberthaw Construction com- 
pany of Boston. 

During the past summer the com- 
pany has erected on its premises in 
West Gastonia 76 modern homes for 
operatives, this giving them now 538 
homes for operatives. 
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Great Falls, S. C.—Contract for the 
installation of electrical aparatus, 
power and lighting wiring in the 
new weave shed of the Republic Cot- 
ton mills has been awarded Hunting- 
ton & Guerry, electrical contractors, 
Greenville, 5. C. The contract calls 
for the mstallation of 41,0000 1-2 h. 
p. looms motors and approximately 
250 other small motors for individ- 
ually driven warpers, winders, silk 
spinners and cloth room machinery, 
also for the construction of a steel 
'tower transmission line from the 
mill to the Great Falls Hydro-Elee- 
tric plant of the Southern Power 
Company, sub-station and _ village 
lighting. The electrical equipment 
is of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company’s make. 


J. E. Sirrine & Gompany, Green- 
ville, S. C., are the Engineers.., 


Spartanburg Mills Case to Be Settled 


Spartanburg, 8. C. — Attorneys 
Nicholls & Wyche, counsel for the 
petitioner in the suit against the 
Spartanburg County Mills of Camp 
Wadsworth, in which allegations of 
insolvency were made and receivers 
asked for the company, announced 
that the case would be settled out 
of court. 

W. H. Gray, prominent textile 
manufacturer here, filed the com- 
plaint against the mills, asking judg- 
ment on his claim of $119,275 and 
alleging that the defendant has as- 
sets of only $200,00 against liabilities 
of $466,236. 

In this complaint asking: that B. 
C. Fisk of Spartanburg and George 
Norwood of Greenville, be named 
receivers for the Spartanburg Goun- 
ty Mills, Mr. Gray stated that if the 
mills are conducted in the future as 
they have been in the past the mills 
will become more insolvent and the 
property, its rents and profits mate- 
rially impaired. 


Most Greenville Mills Running at 
Normal Speed. 


Greenville, 8. €.—Cotton mills and 
affiliated textile establishments are 
now buying more equipment and 
material than at any time during the 
past twelve months, according to ex-- 
pressions obtamed from manufac- 
turers agents here. 

With only a few exceptions, these 
mills are running aft normal speed, 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mitis. 

Sydror Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
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and half or more of them are run- 
ning night ana day. The usual sum- 
mer vacation of a week or se has 
passed, and the plants ars unider 
full headway again for the fall, win- 
fer and evéil spring season: 

Mills are ‘ying auxiliary eq:ip- 
ment for maintenance purneses, 
such as belting, lubricants, looms, 
reed fixtures, and other apparntus 
to keep the machinery going for 
some time to come. Mill execulives 


and purchasing agents are buying 
in very different fashion than tus! 
spring or early in the sumine>. when 
curtailment of operation hud start- 
ed in some seciions and the cotton 


and finished goods markc!s were 
somewhat uncertain. 
This condition, termed 2. slight 


secondary adjustment, has aparently 
passed in this section and milis have 
settled down again to what promises 
to be a long and profitable operaticn. 


57 Worth Street 


Hesslein & Co., Inc. 


SELLNG AGENTS FOR 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


OFFICES: | 
Boston New York Philadelphia St. Louis 
Dallas Baltimore Kansas City New Orleans 
Chicago St Joseph San Francisco Los Angeles 


| Besides Covering Every Domestic Market we Have the Largest 
Export Outlet of any Commission House in the U S. A. 


—— | HROUGH——_ 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co., Inc. 
| ESTABLISHED 1865 


~The World’s Largest Distributors and Converters of Cotton 
Pieec Goods 


— FOR EXPORT—— 


Neuss, Hesslein Corporation, in Manila, P. I. 
Carrying a stock of American Cotton Piece Goods for | 
distribution on the spot. : 


Casa Neuss, Hesslein y Cia. de Columbia, S. A. 


with branches in 


Bogota Barranquilla Medelliu 
also BRANCH OFFICES in 
Havana Santo Domingo Melbeurne Lima 
Caracas Santiage, Chile Guayagqull Sidney 
Trinidad Concepcion, Chile San Salvador Panama 
Kingston Valparai Buenos Aires Adelaide 


so, Chile 


New York City 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpaseéed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the largest 
and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investigation. 


Write For Testimonials. 
Box 69, Greenville, S. C. 


THE 


 WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING 


WHITINSVILLE. MASS. 

SPINNING RING ~ 

SPECIALISTS 
ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEA 
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Cannons Buy Delburg-Linden Co. 

Martin L. Cannon, president and 
treasurer of the Gannon Manufac- 
turing Co., and associates have pur- 
chased the Delburg - Linden Go. 
which operates two yarn plants at 
Davidson, N. €. The purchase price 
is reported as approximately $250,- 
O00, 

The company was capitalized at 
$240,000 and the original investment 
in the plants is said to be $100,000. 
The Cannon interests will assume 
charge of the Delburg-Linden mills 
on October 1, this having been 
agreed upon at stockholders’ 
meeting on Saturday. 

It is understood that the stoeck- 
holders in the company have an op- 
portunity of taking a limited amount 
of stock in the new company on 
the same basis as the Cannon inter- 
ests paid on the stock. | 

The Delburg-Linden Co., repre- 
sents the consolidation of the Lin- 
den Manufacturing Co., and the Del- 
Mills. The former was organized in 
1893 and the latter in 1903, consol- 
idation of the two having been ef- 
fected in 19214. 


Stockholders in Watts Mills Take 
Case to Court. 

Greenwood, $8. C.—Local attorneys 
for the plaintiffs in the suit of hold- 
ers of certain stock of Watts Mills 
against the mill company announced 
Tuesday that they would take ex- 
ception to the report of Judge Frank 


P MeGowan, of Laurens, special refe- 


ree, and would argue the case before 
circuit court which. convenes in 
Laurens this month. 

After a prolonged hearing of the 
case, Special Referee McWowan fil- 
ed a report in favor of the defendant 
Company. It is from the report 
that the plaintiffs will carry the 
case to the circuit court. 

Certain stockholders are suing for 
over $400,000 alleging that preferring 
stock issued in 1909, matured: in 
April. 1921 and was not retired as 
provided for in the issue of stock. 


| SUI DOES 
E: MAKE = suDs 
‘Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.’ 


BEST for CLEANING 
MILL FLOORS 


‘Poland Soap Works 


| _ Anniston, Ala. 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL. President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must he one that for simplic'ty wrtn yreat capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformiy such conditions thai may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 

Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh ai: inte 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MiILt EQUTF 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN M@MISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE. Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


FRANK 6. COMINS. Ge.ierai Ma ager 
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TRADE MARK 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, pene no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made heavy Size, Sago and Taploca Flours, Dextrines, China soak 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 
Ps ag COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS , 

SED 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabo!l best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.”’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 

a) best materials used in their manufacture, 


=The Arabol Manufacturing Co 


if 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


in 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
P. D. JOHNSON, Ga., Ala., and Tenn. Agent. Atlanta, Ga. P. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 

Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae, Concord, N.C. = stephen Arleigh, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, S. C. 

The Tolthurst Timer. There is a dial on the face of the ciably, and increases extracting pro- percentage of moisture remain 
timer casing which the operator sets duction. Of first importance is the the product, or where over extrac- 
eS according to the number of minutes fact that the operator can set the tion creases the material so that it 
Tothurst Machine Works, Troy, required to properly extract the dial for the desired length of run, is difficult to handle in later pro- 
N. Y., have specialized in the con- load. When the machine has com- start the machine, and then devote cesses. or injures the qualiy of the 
struction of centrifugal extractors pleted the running time designated, his entire attention to other duties. product. By doing away with over 

since 1878. The textile industry is the power is automatically turned It eliminates clock watching. The runs the times also saves power. 
indebted to Tolhurst engineers for off, the brake set and the machine value of this factor is emphasized The device has demonstrated that 
many improvements in extractors brought to a dead stop. An electric where one or more operators are if will increase production. The im- 


developed during the period, the re- 
sult of constant experimental activ- 
ities. 

A year ago this concern announced 
Automatic Safety guards for all Tol- 
hurst types, guards that prevented 
access to the baskets while the ex- 
tractor was in operation and that 
at the same time permitted full view 
of the interior. The guards have to 
be closed before the machine can be 
started and cannot be opened ‘until 
it comes to a dead stop. 

Another recent and important conh- 
tribution was friction elutch pul- 
leys for countershaft and belted mo- 
tor driven machines. By means of 
the friction cluteh pulleys the pow- 
er is applied to the extractor in just 
sufficient quantities to overcome in- 
ertia and to start the. machine 
smoothly. The pulleys save belts 
because they eliminate belt slippage 
and also save the operator’s time by 
making it unnecessary for him to 
stand by and slowly nurse. the pow- 
er on. The machine picks up. and 
gets under full speed smoothly and 
rapidly. The friction clutch pulley 
is now recommended by the coun- 
try’s leading manufacturers of mo- 
tors for use on all types of belted 
motor driven machines. 

The latest offering of Tolhurst Ma- 
chine Works is a simple, compact 
device known as the Tolhurst Auto- 
matic Timer, that practically makes 
the extractor self operating. It is 
attached to one of the side braces 
where it is accessible to the operator 
and yet. is out of the way. An ex- 
tension plugs in on the lighting cir- 


cuit. It eonsumes very little cur- 
rent. It is also’ inter-connected 
with the brake and power circuit. 


bulb then lights and a bell rings as 
a signal to the operator that the ex- 
tractor is ready for unloading. This 
device is applicable to all Tolhurst 


working on a battery of machines. 
As soon as each machine is loaded 
und started it can be left to operate 
itself. It will stop at the required 


The Tolhurst Timer. 
direct driven self ‘balancing extrac- 


fors and may be easily 
those now in use. Ineidentally the 
timer does not interfere with the 
manual operation in instances where 
this is desired. 

While the device is just now being 
unnounced for the industry, it is 
known that Tolhurst has been ex- 
perimenting with it for some time, 
and that models have been tried out 
in several plants under actual work- 
ing conditions, to demonstrate fool- 
proofness before announcing their 
readiness for distribution generally. 

These experiments and tests have 
demonstrated that the device re- 
duces extracting costs very appre- 


installed on 


time and then signal the operator. 
In this way operators running a bat- 
fery of machines can devote their 
entire time to loading and unloading. 
In case the operator is tending one 
inachine only, he can devote his time 
lo other productive work. 

Another important feature is that 
the machine runs the _ required 
length of time essential for proper 
extracting—no more no less. This 
eliminates over extracted or under 
extracted loads that frequently hap- 
pen when the operator is engaged 
in other duties. By preventing over 
runs the times escapes the possibil- 
ity of too highly extracted loads 
where it is desirable that a certain 


with band type brake. 


sfant the load has been fully ex- 
tracted—which presupposes that the 
overator knows how many minutes 
will give the desired wringing, and 
that the times has been set for that 
length run—the time automatically 
stops the machine and ealls the op- 
erator by ringing the bell and 
switching on the light. The timer 
gets the load out on time and a new 
one started on schedule—it main- 
tains a steady continuous production 


through the extractor. 


Tolhurst extractors are equipped 
A lug on the 
arm increases production, saves la- 
hor, and reduees power charges. 
At the present time the timer is 
adapted for installation on fhe di- 
rect motor driven self balancing 
extractors only. The manufacturers 
state that they expect to have the 
timer available for their other types 
—the direct motor driven crane, us- 


. pended, center slung and solid curb 


—at an early date 


Specialty Account Wanted. 


Wanted: One good textile ma- 
chinery or equipment specialty 
by an organization of experience, 
eontinually calling upon the Sou- 
thern cotton mills. J. Kirk Row- 
ell, 544 Atlanta Trust Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Wanted: Two shop workers 
fo re-neck and fit drawing rolls. 
Good wages and fine town in 
which to locate. Write, stating 
experience, to Cox Foundry and 
Machine Co., Griffin, Ga. 


DAVID M. BROWN 


President 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 
Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


‘HIGH GRADE”’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Cerrespondence Solicited 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


Catalog on Request 
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Cotton Crop Placed at 10,708,000 
Bales. 


Washington, Aug. 31.—This year’s 
cotton production was forecast today 
at 11,788,000 bales of 500 pounds each 
by the department of agriculture. 

The forecast was based on the 
condition of the Crop on August 25 
which was 54.1 per cent of a nor- 
mal, indicating a yield of about 134.8 
pounds per acre. Last month’s fore- 
cast was 11,516,000 bales, based on 
the July 25 condition of 67.8 which 


indipated a yield of about 143.9 


pounds per acre. 
was 9,761,817 bales. 

The condition on August 25, in 
- pereentage of a normal, and the 


Last year’s crop 
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foreeast of production in thousands 
of bales, by principal states are: 
Virginia, 93 and 50. 
North Carolina, 71 and 885. 
South Carolina, 57 and 708. 
yeorgia, 42 and 827. 
Florida, 30 and 17. 
Alabama, 52 and 828. 
Mississippi, 48 and 858. 
Louisiana, 53 and 361. 
Texas, 55 and 3,732. 
Arkansas, 57 and 948. 
Tennessee, 64 and. 415. 
Missouri, 67 and 193. 
Oklahoma, 48 and 791. 
California, 88 and 49. 
Arizona, 90 and 83. 
New Mexico, 88 and 59. 


W. H. BARRY. 
Brazos Bottom Cotton—Cotton Merchant s 
Navasota, Texas 


MANNING - GRINNAN & COMPANY 
Dallas, 


Handle Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana Cotton. 


Texas 


R. L. DIXON. 
Dallas, 


Texas and 


1501 144 Commerce Street 


Buying Agencies all Principle Towns 


& BROTHER 


Texas 


Oklahoma 


4 
Pim 
+, 
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Phones: Main 5417-7705 


LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially 
Types and Samples Sent on Reques 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


= we 


WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI], ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
104 8. Front St. 


Memohis, Tenn., U. &. A. 


BARNWELL & COMPANY 


Staple Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI and ARKANSAS 


Have Been Making Satisfactory 
Shipments Since 1886 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALI. WASTE 


New York 


BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
Brancher—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana, Stamford, Texas 
and Oklahome City and Hobart. Okla. 


PHILIP LINDSLEY & CoO. 


Cotton 
Texas and Oklahoma Cotton. 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 


Dallas 
‘MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY 


—Agents— | 
Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


Edw. W. Geer 


GEER & GEER 
Cotton 


: Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 
Cable Address “GEER” P. O. Box 341 


LAMPE-THOMAS CoO., Ince. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Cotton Merchants 
- Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


J. Hoyt Geer 


T. L. ALLEN J.H. HUTTON & CO. 
Cotton Shippers Members Houston Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 
Yorktown, Tex. N Exporters 


All Grades Texas Staple 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. inquiries for Low Grade Staples 


Dooley Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


REYNOLDS & WHITE 
Dallas, Texas 


Texas and Oklahoma 
Cotton 


Henderson Cotton Co. 
Regular and Irregular 
Cotton 
Sell on Actual Samples 
Houston, Texas 


‘W. E. STAPP & CO. 
All gradest Texas Coton 
BEST CURRENT PRICE 
Shipped Direct to Mills 
San Antonio, Texas 


S. G. Tarkington & Sons 
| Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Cuero -:- Texas 


A. H. SAFFORD George V. Launey & Co. 


Cotton 


Domestic—Export 
Dallas, Texas 


Texas Cotton 


Temple, Texas 


| 
| 
Cotton Notes 
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Annual Report of Union-Buffalo 
Mills. 


Lnion, 5. C-—What is regarded as 
one of the best financial reports is- 
sued in this year by a Southern 
textile mill is that of the Union- 
Buffalo Mills Go., Union 8S. G., whieh 
for the year ended June 30, 1923, re- 
ports nets profits of $1,146,845 after 
reserve for depreciation and feder- 


al taxes. This amount is almost 
double last year’s net profits when 
they amounted to $608,724. Profits 
before depreciation and taxes, 


amounted to $1,610,680, which com- 


pares with $1,208,724 a vear ago. 


The company’s working capital 
again shows a material. tnerease. 
Current assets have been increased 


by $372.162 and eurrent liabilities 
amount to only $217,735 so that sur- 
plus of net quick assets over habil- 
ilies amounts $1,953,763. The 
company’s cash position is also con- 
siderably higher than in the preced- 
ing vear, cash on hand and in banks 
amounting to. $246,436 which an 
inerease of $67,116 over the previous 
fiscal period. Reserve for doubtful 
accounts has been reduced 27,126, 
inventories have been increased to 
the extent of $333,006 and. fixed as- 
sefs are lower by $106,371. Surplus 
now stand® at 01,787,781 as against 
$1,461,679 last vear an increase of 
$326,102. 

H. CC. Fleitman, president of the 
company, in his letter to stockhold- 


Lo 


is 


ers accompanying the annual report 


points out that the mills have been 


lsakabrica Chemical Product 


tfirst glance no-But 


“ 


the chemical 
(olor, finish 
fluencing the 


treatment 
and feel are 


SIELLS 


For. over 


fifty 


cals, our organization 


Our products include 


NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE, R 


Represented in Canada b 


the 
prime factors 
ultimate purchaser. 
weaving of excellent materials may be ruined 
through faulty dyeing, * bleaching or finishing. 
years we have supplied the 
Textie Industry with dyestuffs and chemi- 
including specialists 
in every textile chemical proess. 


Dyestuffs and Colors of All Kinds. 


Sizings— Softeners— Finishes 


Formic Acid Tetrachloride of Carbon Bichromates 
Acetic Acid Bicarbonate of Soda Caustic Potash 
Oxalic Acid Sodium Sulphide Glauber’s Salt 
Tartaric Acid Sulphonated Oils Chrome Chloride 


A: KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


y 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO, LTD. 12 ST. PETER ST. MONTREAL 
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market price or cost, whichever was 


lower. The physical condition of 
the property, says Mr. Fleitman, 
has been kept at the highest state 
of efficiency. 

“Profits before depreciation and 
federal taxes for the year ended 
June 30, 1923,” states Mr. Fleitman, 
“were $41,610,680, which, after re- 
serving $300,000 for depreciation and 
$163,385 for federal taxes for the 
vear ended June 30, 1923, leaves a net 
profit of $1,146,845. The surplus ac- 
count of $1,787,781 compared with 
the surplus account of a year ago 
shows an increase of $326,192. 

“Dividends of 7 per cent aggregat- 
ing $184,453 were paid during the 
vear on the first preferred stock and 
37 1-2 per cent aggregating $660,655 
were paid on the second preferred 
stock—a total of $825,108 covering 
all cumulative dividends on the first 
preferred stock to Mareh 31, 1923, 
und on the seeond preferred stock 
to June 30, 1923.” 


Erect’ Building to Honor 
Montgomery 
Spartanburg, S. C—With Lock- 
wood Green & Co. taking $50,000 
common stock, Spartanburg today 
decided to build a $4,000,000 offiice 
and theatre building, to be .known 
us the Montgomery building, in hon- 
or of the late Captain John H. Mont- 
gomery, pioneer cotton mill builder 

of Spartanburg. 
Victor Montgomery, president of 
the Pacolet Mills; W.-S. Montgom- 


goods, 
in- 
Faultiess 


CHICAGO 


ery, president of the Spartan Mills, 
and Ben Montgomery, of the Dray- 
ton Mills, head the group of citizens. 


Move Northern Mill to Southern 
Location. 


Lawrence, Mass.—With the pro- 
posed removal of 30,000 spindles 
to a new mill of the Pacifie Corpor- 
ation at Lyman, 8. C., the number at 
the local plant will be reduced to 
154,000. Assistant Agent Irving 
Southworth stated recently. In ad- 
dition to the removal of the spinning 
frames there will be removed sup- 


plementary machinery used in the 


process leading to spinning. About 
150 local operatives will be thrown 
out of employment thru the removal 
of the machinery here. 

A considerable amount of the ma- 
chinery has been dismantled and 
crated already for shipment to the 
Southern plant when the latter is 
completed. This is the only trans- 
fer of machinery from the local 
plant planned at present. Whether 
or not additional machinery will 
he sent South depends, it is said, on 
the. suecess of the venture in the 


South. 


Expressing his personal views, Mr. 
Southworth said that he looked for 
the erection of practically all new 
cotton mills in the South in prefer- 
ence to the North. in the future. 
There are several reasons for this 
belief, the chief one being that a 
lower cost of production is possible 
in the South. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, Mr. 
Southworth said, for the Northern 
manufacturer to compete with the 
Southerner. He believes that in the 
future the hope of the success. of 
the Northern manufacturer les in 
the production of specialties not 
produced in the South. 

In the Pacifie’s new 
South the production of sheeting 
will be specialized on. This will be 
a new venture for the Pacifie mill. 
In its local plants other cotton goods 
are produced, some of the lines havy- 
ing been specialties of the corpora- 
tion for forty or more years. 

Because of .the production of 
sheeting, it will be necessary to have 
an 84 inch loom in the Southern mill. 
In the local mill the widest loom is 
40 inches. This assures the reten- 
tion of all local looms here unless 
by chance the company increases 
its line in the South. 

Mr. Southworth is optimistic of 
the eotton industry in the North, but 
frankly admits that he can see no 
bright future for a continuance of 
lines in competition with those pro- 
duced in the South, 

Prior to coming North to the Do- 
ver and loeal plant of the Pacific, 
Mr. Southworth was engaged in the 
South. He has just returned from 
a Southern trip and states that he 
was much pleased with the marked 
advancements in ten years absence 
from. employment. in the. South. 

Contrary to the popular belief by 
many Northern textile operatives, 
Mr. Southworth said that the South- 
ern textile worker of a 
type. Their living conditions are ad- 
mirable, he said, making them con- 
fented workers. 


mill in the 
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For Sale: One Model 12 Foster 
Cone Winder, one hundred spin- 
dies, perfect condition. Now in 
operation at our plant. Hart Cot- 
ton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


URES => 
NICHOLS MFGR. COMPANY 


Some 
Recommendations 


SPRAY COTTON MILLS 
Spray, 


Karl Bishopric, See. & Treas. 
The ADVANTAGE of your 
SCRUBBING POWDER, MI 
CLEANSER is, that it does not 
leave the FLOORS in a SLIP- 
PERY CONDITION, which is 
liable to be the case with most 
of all other CLEANING PREP- 
ARATIONS. We are REGU- 
LAR USERS of MI CLEAN- 
SER. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 


higher 


Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 


if 


Baskets 12 to 72 


Inches in Diameter. 


Tolhurst Machine 
Worts 


(Established 1852) 


Troy, N. Y. 
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Mill Stecks More Active. 


Greenville, 8. C., Sept. 3.—Quota- 
fions on Southern mill stocks were 
practically unchanged from their 
closing prices a week ago, according 
to the weekly summary of Southern 
mill stock movements prepared by 
R $$. Dickson & Co., this city and 
Gastonia, N. C., for the Southern 
Textile Bulletin. However, more ac- 
tivity was noted during the past few 
days of last week and the majority 
of shares held firm. 

- Newberry Cotton Mills advanced 
from 129 to 136 in the bid price, 
with only a very few shares being 
offered. The common. and second 
preferred shares of the Union Buf- 
falo Mills Go., continued their up- 
ward trend, Common shares of this 
company had advanced to 83, which 
is a new high level for the year. The 

second preferred shares allowed a 
gain of 2 points over the preceding 
week and closed at 57 bid with an 
offered price of 58. 

Pacolet in Demand. 

Pacolet common was in good de- 
mand at 192 with stoek being offered 
aft 200. Orr Mills common, which re- 
cently advanced to 130 and later de- 
clined to 120. showed strength af 
the close of trading last week and 
sold up to 123. 

The general average of 25 most ac- 
five Southern mill stocks for the 
past week shows but in infinite de- 
cline from the proceeding week. For 
the past week the average stands at 
136.72, which compares with 136.76 
the week ended Aug. 17 and 136.88 
for the preceding week, 137.68 for 
for the week ended Aug. 10. 


New Hosiery Testing Machine Aims 
To Show Imperfections. 


A new hosiery testing machine is 
now apearing in several jobbing and 
retail establishments. The device 
consists of a cast iron base and an 
upright, eylindrieally blown piece of 
iridescent glass with an electric bulb 
aftachment on the inside. The ma- 
chine measures about 16 inches from 
base to top, and when a stocking is 
placed over it the device reveals any 
imperfections which might be pres- 
ent in the hosiery. 

It was especially designed for. job- 
hers for testing incoming shipments, 
and for retail establishments, which 
are placing it on their hosiery coun- 
ters The use of the machine per- 
mits the elimination of the practice 
of hosiery purchasers from placing 
their hands on the imside of the 
stocking, seeking possible imperfec- 
tions. In examining stockings re- 
failers have found that prospective 
purchasers often injure the mer- 
chandise, and the presence of the 
machine is expected to go a long 
way toward the reduction of mer- 
chandise made imperfect by care- 
less handling. The machine is being 
marketed hy the Showtex Corpora- 
tion of Atlanta, and is sold, complete 
for $45. 


Pienie at Franklinville. 


Franklinville, 5S. G—The annual 
pienie of this community under 
the Betterment Society was held at 
Nixon’s Mill pond on the state high- 


way a short distance east of Gray’s 
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Chapel Friday. The Randolph Mills 
closed ddéwn for the occasion and a 
large crowd attended. Fifty or more 
automobiles conveyed the crowd out 
lo the pienic grounds. At 5:30 din- 
her was spread upon the grounds in 
real pienie fashion. During the even- 
ing a number of games and contests 
were participated in. At 6:00 o'clock 
ubout a ton of watermelons which 
were furnished by John W. Cham- 
bers, president of the mill company, 
were cut, adding very much to the 
enjoyment of the evening. Some of 
us want an annual picnic 

week. | 


Conference on Dyestulf 
Standardization. 

Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., has just 
refurned to his home in Cramerton. 
N. C.. after ‘attending a conferenee 
aon the Joint Gommittee on Stan- 
dardization of Dyestuffs held in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Cramer, who is a graduate 
of West Point, and was formerly a 
major in the regular army, with an 
enviable record “across.” in the 
World War. resigned only last vear 
fo enter into business with has f- 
ther, Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, at Cra- 
merton, N. G. He will become trens- 
urer of the Cramerton Mills. Inc.., 

The Gommittee on Standardization 
of Dyestuffs was appointed by. the 
National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers and is in conference 
with the American dyestuff indus- 
try and the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington, in working out a stan- 
dardization program for American 
colors. 

Of interest to Mr. Cramer’s manv 
friends in the industry, is the fac! 
that he is to be wedded this fail { 
Miss Julia Baxter Scott, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Scott, of Char-- 
lotte, N. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
and — 
OVERSEERS 


Victor-Monaghan Co. 
Apalache Plant, Arlington, S. C. 


O. A. Reeves Superintendent 
J. R. Manley Day Carder 
A. T. Stewart... Night Carder 
M. P. Stowe . Day Spinner 
E. B. Milwood Night Spinner 
C. H.. Hawkins _ Day Finishing 
E. T. Merrill Night Finishing 

Twisting, Warping, Spooling and 

Winding. 
Manly Crain 
T. P. Gleen 


_ Master Mechanie 
Outside Foreman 


Phenix Mill. 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


KE. A. Smith, General Superintendent 
J. T. Davis, Assistant Superintendent 


C. B. Hayes Carder 
J. D. May Spinner 
W. M. James Weaver 


S. O. Neal Cloth Room 


W. E. Morris 


Howell Manufacturing Co. 
Cherryville, N. C. 


M. H. Hayes Spinner 


D. L. Paysour Master Mechanic 


every 


Williams, Smithwick & Co. Ridgely D. Park 
Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, .N. C. 


WILLIAMS, SMITHWICK & PARK CO. 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPP! STAPLES ARKANSAS BENDERS 
143 Brevard Court, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Long Distance Phone 9940 Postal Phone Local Phone 5436 


Branch Offices in the Carolinas and Georgia 


Corsi & 
50 ighuy sen Ave: Newark,N. Ji 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 


Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins. 
‘ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 


Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


Master Mechanic 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following coaion, room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS 


« 
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LargestLine in U. S. 
Baling Presses 


Electric Power 
Waste Press 


There’s an Economy for every 
baling purpose. 

Backed by over quarter Century's 
-~perience. 


Hand Power 
Waste Baler 


Guaranteed to make more bales at 
less cost per ton, equal condi- 
tions. Let us prove it. 


Electric Power 
Yarn Press 


Tell us your needs and iet us co- 
operate. We may save you consid- 
erable. 


Ge 


i 


Electric Power 
Cloth Press 


Write Economy Baler Co., 
Dept.., S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Ask for new catalog. 
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Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint 


has been on the market for over 
50 years and is made in FIRST 
QUALITY only. The pigment is 
Nature’s own mixture of flake 
graphite and silica while the ve- 
hicle is the best boiled linseed oil 
obtainable. 
Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint is 
immune from attacks by acids, al- 
kalies, gases and fumes. Imperv- 
ious to water and not affected by 
heat or cold. 
It dries into a smooth elastic 
surface and lasts for surprisingly 
long periods of time, records run- 


ning from 5 to 15 years on various © 


metal and wood surfaces. 

Dixon’s is a paint in which the 
flake graphite and silica are natu- 
rally and not artificially combined, 
and this feature is essential to long 
life, efficient surface protection, 
elasticity and resistance to damp- 
ness. 

Write for Booklet 176-B and 
see how it will lower your paint 


Costs. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
Company 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
Established 1827 


J. KIRK ROWELL 
TEXTILE MILL SPECIALTIES 
KRON DIAL SCALES 
BACKED BY A SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


ECONOMY BALING PRESSES 
SAVE LABOR-HEAVY BALES-FAST WORK 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Just as your car when every 
plug is sparking easily does its 
best, so the mill which uses 


Wyandotte Textile 
Soda 
Wyandotte Con- 
centrated Ash 


Wyandotte Kier 
Boiling Special 


readily produces a softer, clean- 
er, more lofty and more desir- 
able produce. 

And it does it, too, with ease 
and at no increased cost. 

Ask your supply man. 


THIS TRADE MARK 


“Wyandotte” 


Che 3. Ford Company. 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Elmore Thread Company Organized 


The Elmore Thread Co. a new 
concern, has been incorporated by 
S. E. Elmore, K. S. Tanner and asso- 
ciates of Spindale, N. €., the capi- 
tal stock being $100,000. It is re- 
ported that the company will erect 
a new plant for the manufacture of 
thread. 


Charles H. Williamson Dead. 


Charles H. Williamson, secretary 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Co., Ma- 
con, Ga., died suddenly last Mon- 
day night. He was 49 years old. 

Mr. Williamson had been connect- 
ed with the Bibb Manufacturing 
Co., for the past 24 years and had 
been secretary and treasurer for 12 
years. He is the second officer of 
the company to die within the past 
few months, John D. Comer, vice- 
president having died earlier in the 
year. 


Renewed Demand Ends Further 
Curtailment Talk. 


Boston——Merchants National Bank 
of this city says in its monthly sum- 
mary of the cotton industry: 

A marked improvement was not- 
ed in the cotton goods markets during 
the latter part of August. The mills 
sold a substantial volume of goods, 
both for immediate shipment from 
stocks on hand and on contracts cal- 
ling for deliveries into the fall. 
Selling prices were very low com- 
pared with current replacement 
costs but manufacturers found en- 
couragement in their ability to se- 
cure advances as the buying move- 
ment progressed. On some sheet- 
ings and print cloths quotations 
were increased by fully half a cent 
from the low points. The firmness 
of the raw cotton market, based on 
reports of deterioration of the grow- 
ing crop, strengthened confi- 
dence of cloth buyers. During the 
two or three months prior to. this 
recent improvement, manufacturers 
had reduced operations approxi- 
mately 25 per cent on an average 
but the renewed demand for goods 
has put an end to talk of further 
curtailment. | 


Curtailment in Industry. 


During July, the latest month for 
which statistics are available, the 
mills ran only about 87 per cent of 
single-shift capacity, compared to 
100 per cent in June and 109 per 
cent in May. They consumed 461,- 
000 bales of cotton in July compar- 
ed with 542,000 and 620,000 in the 
two months previous, respectively. 
Consumption in July was the small- 
est in any month in a full year. As 
is usually the case in times of de- 
clining business the Northern sec- 
tion of the industry curtailed much 
more drastically than the Southern. 
The Southern mills ran their spin- 
dies 80 per cent more time than 
the Northern mills on an average 
in July. 

Cotton manufacturers in foreign 
countries still find business unsatis- 
factory. This is shown both by the 
small exports of cotton from this 


Norman B. Hill . 
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country and the light takings of cot- 
ton by foreign mills out of stocks at 
fhe principal foreign markets. From 
August 1 to August 24 exports of 
cotton and linters from the United 
States totaled only 131,000 bales this 
vear, against 154,000 last year and 
306,000 two years ago. Forwardings 
from foreign ports to foreign mili 
centers totaled only 195,000 bales 
this year, against 395,000 last year 
and 512,000 two years ago. The de- 
cision of English spinners who use 
American cotton to continue their 
50 per cent curtailment program 
through September reflects the de- 
pressed state of trade in Lancashire. 
Foreign consumption of American 
cotton is running at only about 65 
per cent of the pre-war average. 


Cotton Conditions. 


The world carryover of American 
cotton on August 1 was the smallest 
in many years. It totaled, includ- 
ing linters only 2,573,000 bales this 
year, against 4,879,000 last year, 9,- 
364,000 two years ago and an aver- 
age of 6,826,000 in the past four 
years. Stocks at the mills both in 
this country and Europe, were some- 
what less than a year ago, but were 
equal to the average mill holdings 
in recent years. The big reduction 
is found at plantations, interior 
towns and ports of this country and 
at the ports of Europe. The total 
stocks of all these points combined 
ag 1,023,000 bales this year, agains! 

875,000 last year, 7,720,000 two years 
ago and an average of 5,105,000 in the 
past four years. The stock. of 
American cotton in this country at 
the end of the season was larger 
than the trade had anticipated, al- 
though much less than in other re- 
cent years. It aggregated 1,630,000 
bales this year against 2,955,000 last 
year and an average of 4,933,000 in 
the past four years. 


Recent estimates of the new cotton 
crop average around 11,000,000 bales 
exclusive of linters, compared with 
¢,762,000 last year, 7,953,000 two years 
ago and an average of 10,900,000 in 
the past five years. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that world con- 
sumption of American cotton dur- 
ing last season was 11,950,000 bales, 
of which 6,250,000 bales were con- 
sumed in this country and 5,600,000 
bales abroad. 


Caswell Cotton Mills, Ine. 


Kingston, N. C. 


Superintenden! 
J. 5S. Hatley... Day Carder 


J. F. Allen Spinner 
W. C. Phillips. _...... Winding 
A. L. Dilworth... Night Carder 
H. D. Leary _..... Master Mechanic 


Lockmore Cotton Mills 


York, 8S. C. 
EK. W. Hopper Superintendent 
H. Carpenter Garder 
O. L. Yarborough Spinner 


Night Carder 
Night Spinner 


J. E. Smith 
Jeff King 
S. H. Nivens 


. Master Mechanic 
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Egyptian Consumption Well Ahead 
of Last Year’s Total. 


Consumption of Egyptian cotton 
by American mills during the 12 
months ended July 31, 1923, totaled 
174,214 bales of 750 pounds each, 
compared with 150,100 bales con- 
sumed during the same period of 
1921-22. Jackson’s compilation, 
based on statistics of the U. 8. Bu- 
reau of Census, shows that imports 
of cotton Aroma Egypt for the sea- 
son 1922423 were 219,590 bales, 
against 155,819 bales the previous 
year, or an increase of 63.771 bales. 
At the end of July, 1923, there were 
91,969 bales on hand, -of which 57,- 
672 bales-were reported in mills and 
34,297 in public warehouses 


September, 1922; was the month of 
smallest consumption in Egyptians, 
with 8,747 bales and May, 1923, the 
largest with 19,464. 


There was also an-increase in the 
volume of Arizona Pima cotton that 
went into consumption. For the 12 
months ending July 31, 1923, 65,426 
bales were consumed, compared 
with 49,291 during the previous 12 
months. During the last month. of 
the season 3,090 bales were consum- 
ed and stocks on July 31 were placed 
at 29,221 bales. The largest. amount 
of Pima cotton used in any one 
month during the season was 7,853 
bales in August, 1922. 

Figures on the imports of foreign 
growths other than Egyptians into 
the United States during the 12 
months ended July 31, show that 
from Peru, there came 21,185 bales, 
compared with 38,753 bales in 1922; 
from China, 50,240 bales compared 
with 15,563 in 1922: from Mexico 
46,679 bales, compared with 56,637 
in 1922: from British India, 22,163 
compared with 10,348 in 1922 and 
other countries, 1,352 compared with 
11,435. 


Seek New Name for Artificial Silk. 


The quest for a new name for 
artificial silk has its latest develop- 
ment in the sending of a letter and 
- questionnaire to the members of the 
Silk Association of America seeking 
to discover the attitude of the silk 
trade on the matter, it was learned 
yesterday through the Silk Associ- 
ation of America, one of the four 
representative national associations 
on the committee selected some time 
ago to choose a new name. 


The committee, of which Horace 
B. Cheney, of Cheney Bros, is chair- 
man, is made up of representatives 
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of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, the Silk Association of 
America, the Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, and the Association of 
Knit Gods manufacturers. The mem- 
bers were named several weeks ago 
and the announcement of progress 
yesterday is the first definite de- 
velopment recorded by the commit- 
tee. 

The committee has the subject of 
a new name still under consideration 
and is endeavoring to select from 
the many names coming into. the 
Silk association headquarters. the 
one which will be the most accept- 
able and practicable for the use of 
manufacturers, retailers and con- 
sumers. 

Suggestions of names are request- 
ed in the questionnaire to the silk 
association members and the mem- 
bers are asked whether or not such 


a name. when chosen, would be 
adopted for use by the trade. It 


was pointed out in the letter of ex- 
planation that this would mean its 


substitution for the words “artificial 
silk” in advertising, sales propa- 


ganda and general reference to the 


fibre, as well as correct description 
of all fabrics in which it is employ- 
ed. 


Demand for Wool Goods in Oporto 
Shows Marked Decline. 


Imports of British wool goods has 
been made practically prohibitive 
by depreciation of Portugese cur- 
rency and the high import duties. 
Increased home production of wool 
manufactures has resulted in an 
oversupply of domestic goods, while 
excessive and unjustified increases 
in prices made by jobbers and re- 
tailers have resulted in a marked 
falling off. in demand, according to 
advices from Consul 8S. H. Wiley, 
Oporto. 


Lack of New Business in British 
Wool Industry. 


The position of the British wool 
industry was not so favorable dur- 
ing the first six months of 1923, re- 
ports Trade Commissioner Hugh D. 
Butler, London, England. On ac- 
count. of old orders carried = over 
from last year all branches of the 
trade, more particularly top makers 
and spinners, this change has been 
slow to manifest itself in’ the cur- 
rent figures of employment, exports, 


ete. Stocks or merino tops are larg- 
er, and comparatively speaking, 
those of medium and low grade 


eross breds smaller than last year’s. 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) — 
| COTTON 
| GREENVILLE, 8&. C. 


INS, and clothing FLATS. 
Write for particulars. 


FOLLOW A LEADER 


Twenty-five years of shop practice on CARDS, winding LICKHR- 


Winding Licker-ins a specialty. My references are my customers. 


J. D. Hollingsworth 


Box 69, GREENVILLE, &. C. 
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BARNWELL BROTHERS 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI! 


Shippers——-COT TON—_Exporters 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 


BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA 
Branch Offices: Clarksdale Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. WILLEY. Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy- Treas. 


NEWBURGER 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


MONTGOMERY & SUMNER 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. | 


Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Mississippi Delta Cotton 


Extra Staples a Specialty 
Carolina Representative 
Ernest D. Sumner Agency 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Branch Offices 
Greenwood, Miss. Beizonia, Miss. 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans, La. 


H. Chassaniol 
CHASSANIOL & CO. | 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 


Clarnsdale, Miss. 


COTTON GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Delta Staples and Benders Our 
Specialty 
Cable Address: “Sellers” 
Codes: Shepperson’s 78-81 Ss. L. DODSON E. J. MOONEY 
Meyer’s 39th 
y DODSON & MOONEY 
D stic—COTTON—Export 
Cotton Merchants 
J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Mei ice: 
Merchants and Shippers sin Office: CLARKSDALE, MISS 


Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. : 


Cotton Merchants 


COTTON 
Meridian, Miss. 
Handlers of Mississippi Staples and Benders 
Cotton Clarksdale, Miss 
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Williams 
Quality 


Let reputation be your guide.. Take guess work 
out of shuttle buying. Specify Williams shut- 
tles and assure yourself of a “ONE QUALITY 
PRODUCT.” Consider also the service we ren- 
der and that we guarantee our product. A test 
will answer any question that you may have. 


The J. H. Williams Co. | 


The Shuttle People 


MILLBURY, 
Geo. F. Bahan, Southern Representative 


MASS. 


Heddle Frames 


Wire Heddles 


PIRM BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHORED 


Post 


ENT — BECAUSE THEY 


High Protective Chain Link Fence with barbed wire topping. 


Galvanized Throughout to Resist Rust 


protection that can be given to 
metal. 

Phone or write our nearest rep- 
resentative for complete infor- 
mation on this and other advan- 
tageous Anchor Post features. 


All parts o” every Anchor Post 
Chain Link Fence (fabric, posts, 
anchors, etc.) are protected 
against rust by old-fashioned 
hot-dip-spelter galvanizing—the 
thickest galvanizing and best 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga.: Beaullieu .& Applewhite, 


Charlotte, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P, O. 

Box 13875 Citizens Southern National Bank 
Greenville, S. C.: H.. H. Orr, 315 Pal- Bldg. 

metto Bldg. Birmingham, Ala.: C. 8S, Caldwell, 2011 
Savannah, Ga.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 Srd Ave. 

wast Bay St. Sales Agents in Other Citles. 
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American Dye Stuff Industry 
(Continued from Page 12) 
plicate. One of these garments we 
send to the laundry to be washed 
from ten to twenty times, after 
which we compare it with its un- 
laundered duplicate to see how 
much it faded. We are glad to re- 
port that in almost every instance 
where we have tried this experi- 
ment, the laundered garment looks 
as well if not better than it did be- 

fore going to the laundry. 
> Silk, Art and Natural. 

We have other groups of colors, 
namely: sulphur, substantive, devel- 
oped and basic for cotton; acid, 
chrome and basic for wool, which 
have their own peculiar methods of 
application. 

For paper, we select from the sub- 
stantive, vat and basic colors, dyes 
that are suifable for the coloring of 
paper required by the manufacturer. 
Leather is also colored by these 
dyestuffs, but the principal leather 
color is nigrosine, which is in a 
class by itself. 


Weevil Damage in Eastern Belt Said 
To Be Steadily Increasing. 


New Orleans, —Two carefully 
compiled cotton crop estimates were 
issued at New Orleans last week * 

The estimates, based on reports of 
correspondents throughout the 
South, were: By the Times-Picayune 
a probable-yield of 11,296,000 bales, 
and by the Interstate Bank & Trust 
Co., 14,029,000 bales. 

The complete Times-Picayune re- 
port follows: | 

“Returns from the Times-Pica- 
yune correspondents in all portions 
of the cotton growing states point 
to a condition average on Aug. 2 
the average date of the reports of 
57 per cent of normal, compared 
with the government average of the 
previous month of 67.2, an average 
of 57 on August 25, 1922, and a 10 
year average for August 25 of 63.5. 
An average of 57, when aplied to the 
government acreage of 38,287,000 
acres in accordance with the »¢c- 
cepted. formula, points to a crop of 
about 411,296,000 bales, exclusive of 
linters, subject of course, to weather 
and other conditions from now on. 

“The deterioration of the past 
month has been due to the protract- 
ed drought in the West and the ex- 
cessive rains in the Eastern half of 
the Belt, including the central divi- 
sio nof States, where also much 
damage has been done by weevils, 
army worms and other insect pests. 

“The rains experienced in Texas 
and Oklahoma during the closing 
days of the period undoubtedly ben- 


efited the crop in that section, but 


the permanence of the benefit will 
depend on the weather from now 
on and the period of frost, aceurd- 
ing to our correspondents. 

“While the long drought in the 
West has held the weevil in check 
in that section, there has been some 
damage there from army worms 
and caterpillarg. In the Centrai 
Belt, the weevil has varied greatly. 
although the damage has varied 
greatly in sections. The army worm 
has been very destructive, and in 
the opinion of corespondents, has 
done actually more damage to date 
than the weevils in that section. 
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“In the Eastern belt, the weevils 
have been numerous and active, and 
the damage from that source is 
said to be steadily increasing, while 
the army worm is also reported to 
be active in some districts, a!tho 
in nothing like the extent existing in 
the central belt. Searcity of labor 
is complained of in most of the 
eastern half of the belt. 

“Owing to the hot, dry weather, 
the crop has matured prematurelv 
in the larger portion of the western 
section of the belt, ginning has made 
rapid progress and cotton has begun 
moving to market freely. : 


Texas Has 55 Textile Mills. 


Dallas, Tex—Burt C. Blanton, in- 
dustrial engineer for the Texas 
chamber of commerce, has sorm- 
pleted an industrial survey of Tex- 
as. Discussing the textile indus- 
try and its development this 
State, Mr. Blanton says. 

“Development. of the textile in- 
dustry in Texas will undoubtedly ex- 
ceed all other groups of industry by 
a great percentage within the next 


in 


, 20 years, due to the fact that Texas 


contains the constituents for the de- 
velopment of manufacturing cofton 
fabrics on an’ unprecedented scale. 
This State is destined to lead all of 
the Southern States in textile pro- 
ducts and ultimately to be the tex- 
tile center of the world. 

“There are now 55 textile manu- 
facturing plants in Texas, repre- 
senting a total capital investment, 
based on replacement cost, of ap- 
proximately® $37,000,00. 

“Of this number 21 are cotton 
mills and two knitting mills. 

“The total number of spindles in 
textile industries in Texas 1s now 
5,745 with 5,138 looms active at this 
time and 560 new looms being in- 
stalled. 

“The total value of raw cotton 
consumed by the 21 cotton mills mM 
Texas for the year 1922 amounted 
to aproximately $9,000,000, while the 
value of the finished products was 
about. $20,000,000. | 

“Based upon the value of the 1922 
cotton crop of Texas, the value of 
the raw cotton consumed by Texas 
cotton mills for the same year was 
less than 3 per cent. And assuming 
that the value of raw cotton manu- 
factured into finished products 
about doubles in value, and utiliz- 


ing this as a hypothetical case based 


on Texas’ 1922 cotton crop, if all of 
the eotton grown in Texas were 
manufactured into finished products 
the value would approximate $773,- 
150,000, and upon this assumption 
the value of finished products of 
Texas cotton mills for the year 1922 
was aproximately 3 per cent of 
what the total cotton crop of Tex- 
as for the same year would be if 
the entire quantity had been man- 
ufactured into finished fabrics.” 


Piece and Yarn Dyed Cloth Exports 
In June. 


Exports of piece dyed _ cotton 
cloths from this country during 
June, 1923. amounted to 9,316,152 
square yards, according to the fig- 
ures of the Department of Com- 
merce while the yarn dyed cotton 
cloths exported totaled 5,122,097 
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square yards for the same period. 

Cuba led all other countries in 
importing piece goods from Ameri- 
ca during June, with a total of 1,- 
933,430 square yards for that month. 
~The second largest purchased of 
piece dyed cotton cloths during June 
was Argentine, with 1,079,211 square 
yards, folowed by Chile with 1,086,- 
084 square yards and by the Cana- 
dian provinces of Quebec and On- 
fario with 754,570 square yards. 
Other large customers included the 
Philippine’ Islands with 645,247 
square yards, Mexico with 581,904 
square yards and the Dominican Re- 
public with 346,332 square yards. 

In the yarn dyed cloth division the 
Philippine Islands proved to be the 
largest takers during June, with a 
total of 662,240 square yards. Cuba 
was second, with 665,510 square 
yards, followed by the Dominican 
Republic with 501,752 square yards 
and by Britihs South Africa with 
414;395 square yards. Other large 
purchasers included Argentine with 
240,225 square yards and Guatemala 
with 238,153 square yards. 


Slight Slowing Up of Mills in Fifth 
District. 

Richmond. Va.—A lack of forward 
orders has caused some curtailment 
in running time in some of the fifth 
district textile mills in recent weeks, 
says the monthly report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond in 
reviewing business and agricultural 
conditions throughout the district. 
None of the plants is receiving many 
new orders, but many of them con- 
tniue to run on full time on orders 
previously placed with them. The 
report goes on to say: 

“Opinions differ. considerably as to 
prospects for early: improvement 
in the textile field. Some operators 
professing to believe that the au- 
tumn will bring them all the bus- 
iness they can take care of, while 
others fear that the public will not 
absorb a full output of woven from 
high priced cotton,” the report 
states. “For a long pull, however, 
the outlook for Southern mills ap- 
pears good, as is evidenced by the 
investments New England capitalists 
are making in Southern mills. 

“Labor for textile work is plenti- 
ful and operatives appear to be well 
contented with present wage scales, 
housing facilities, hours of work, 
etc. Many mills continue to improve 
their villages, installing running wa- 
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ter in the dwellings, putting in bath 
rooms, grading streets and making 
other improvements. 


The Week’s Coton Trade. 


Cotton prices registered advances 
ranging from about 1-2c per pound 
for spots and over 3-4c for October 
future contracts at New York as 
compared with the closing prices of 
August 24. October future contracts 
on the New York Cotton Exchange 
closed on August 31 at 25.05 as com- 
pared with 24.20 last week. This 
price compares with the low point 
of the season so far, of 22.25¢ on 
August 2, and is in fact, the highest 
closing price reached so far this sea- 
son, that is from August 1. The ad- 
vance was attributable to a much 
hetter feeling and a considerably 
larger volume of business in the 
dry goods markets, continuer unfa- 
vorable crop reports and primarily 
to the issuance by the government of 
the condition reports as of August 
25 of 54.4 which figure was below 


trade expectations and eaused con- 


siderable fresh buying. The figures 
indicate a crop of 10,788,000 bales. 


The average of the quotations of 
ten spot markets on August 31 was 
24.86 per pound as compared with 
24.45c per pound on August 24. Oc- 
tober future contracts on the New 
York Cotton Exchange closed at 25.- 
05 as compared with 24.20 the pre- 
vious week. 

Exports during the week ending 
August 314 amounted to 65,534 bales 


against 17,725 bales last week and | 


84.468 bales for. the same period 
in 4922. 


Certificated stock at New York on 
August 31 was 2,671 bales and af 
New Orleans, 7,652 bales. ‘Total 
stocks of all kinds at New York, 14,- 
884 bales, and at New Orleans, 41,156 
bales. 


Cotton Movement from August 1 to 


August 31. 
1922 1923 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts 288,254 204,473 
Port 252 370,652 
Interior receipts .. 368985 277,242 
Interior stocks _3334.947 355,704 
Into sight —.......... 848,664 653,894 
Northern Spinners’ 
takings 81,778 126,670 
Southern spinners’ 
lakings 175,411 303,041 


All Steel 


‘Splat” A djustable 
Beam Head 
Patent Pending 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


/LOOM BEAM HEADS 


NON ELASTIC WEB 


\JACK SPOOLS 


Mass. 


Sou. Office: 201 nguete St., Greenville, S. C. 


SECTION BEAM HHADS 
ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 


BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 


Lamp ) Guards 


You'll Soon 
Need Guards 
se Guard every lamp thatis in danger of breakage or un- 


authorized removal. Protect yourself from losses and 
accidents. Flexco and Flexco-Lok {patent locking } 
guards cost less than new lamps. Last for years. 
Expanded metal reenforced construction. Attractive in ap- 
pearance. Very rigid and strong. Made with key locking or 
plain round head screws. A style for every lamp. 


Free sample $0 watt guard and complete information 
sent on letterhead request, mentioning socket size. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY | 
* 4099 Lexington St., Chicago, fil. 


‘We ship coal from our own mines’’ 


‘Sage Creek Coal Sales Company 


Famous Sugar Creek Smokeless Minerun Coalburg Seam 
Splint Domestic Lump and Egg 
R. G. Wooldridge, Eastern Sales Agent 

501 Richmond Trust Building, Richmond, Va. 


Main Office: Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 
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Want. Department 


| 


Wanted: Good card grinder to as- 
sist in changing Mason cards 
from coarse to fine work. About 
60 days required. Address “R” 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Drawing in Machine Operator 
Wanted: Position as superinten- 
dent of yarn or cloth mill. I am 
38 years old, married, strictly so- 
ber. Graduate of a Textile Col- 
lege, have had twenty years ex- 
perience in all phases of the man- 
cloth, serving the past fourtee 
ufacture of cotton yarns, serving 
the past 14 years as superinten- 


dent. Gan furnish the best of 
referenees. Address Superinten- 
dent, care Southern Textile Bul- 


letin. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT | 
Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Thursday, September 6, 1923. 


Saleslady Wanted. 
Wanted: Combination  saleslady 
and bookkeeper for general mer- 
chandise store located in cotton 
mill village. Address H. F. Jones, 
Calhoun, Ga. 


HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


Send Us a Trial Order 


Semple Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


Hudson Street, New YorrR Ci 
Philadelphia | dence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 


PATENTS 


frade Marks and Copyrighis 

Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
five practice. 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers — 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Business Oportunity. 
Business oportunity for young 
grocery merchant. General mer- 
chandise store in cotton mill vil- 
lage, doing business of $70,000 per 
year needs manager who can in- 
vest $1,000 to $5,000. State age, 
experience, etc. Address “‘capa- 
ble” care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Experienced, per- 


Cloth Room Overseer. 
Wanted young man as cloth room 
overseer. Small mill on high 
grade sheetings. Must be sober 
and capable... Address Echota 
Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


DAVIS SEPTIC TANKS 
Our new indoor waste water sewage dispos- 


al system is the last word in sanitation and 
economy. 


Write for partculars 


J. B. DAVIS 


217% s. Tryon Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U. 8, Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


is applied. 
months. 


to cope with atmospheric, 


For that silky, soft ‘‘kid glovey’’ finish on fine shirt- 
ings, sheer nainsooks, dainty organdies and voiles, on 
high grade ginghams and sateens, use ° 


CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 


White goods stay white and even the most delicate shades are not 
affected by this creamy, white softener. 

A finish cannot always be judged satisfactory immediately after it 
Father Time, the most critical judge, often makes an 
adverse decision after the goods have been on the shelf a few 


Our Cream Softener J. B. is especially adjusted and standardized 
storage and otrer conditions to which 
material is subjected after finishing. 

We guarantee this softener will not cause any regrets. 
and last decision will be favorable. 


Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


The first 


BANDS 


Spinning moles 
Bands 
Braids Tapes Cotton Rope 


JOHN B. YOUNG 


LAWNDALE, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving”’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
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Inereased Activity in Belgian 
Textiles. 


The Belgian flax crop is excellent, 
with the yield ranging from 6,000 to 
7,500 kilos per hectare (1 hectare 
equals 2.47 acres). The raw flax 
market is firm. There have been 
heavy French purchases of Belgian 
flax, but little British or local buying 
in expectancy of the new crop. Cpr- 
rent stocks are abnormally low. 

Flax yarns registered a further 
advance of 10 franes per packet, 
making a total increase of 20 per 
cent in the past six weeks. Weavers 
, who are not covered by previous 
contracts are experiencing difficulty 
in securing their current require- 
ments of flax yarn. The demand for 
dress goods, cambric and paddings 
from the Netherlands the United 
States and Scandinavian countries 
has been heavy, despite a 25 per cent 
advance in price. 

Cotton spinners report a good 
French and British demand, the lat- 
ter on twist especially. While in- 
creased use of Indian cotton is gen- 
eral, the approach of the price of 
yarns made from Indian cotton to a 
parity with prices for yarns made 
from American cotton maintains the 
consumption of American staple. 

Cotton goods show a current price 
advance of from 15 to 25 per cent. 
The demand is concentrated on 
drills, zephyrs, sheetings and ox- 
fords (a stout cotton shirting, woven 
chiefly in plain or fancy basket 
weaves, with clean and narrow col- 
ored warp stripes). Cotton yarn 
and cloth mills have no stocks avail- 
able, 


Increased American interest has 
artificial hosiery and in lingerie, 
with considerable buying of laces 
and ribbons—Commerce Report. 


Indian Cotton Textile Market Quiet. 


The Indian cotton prospects are 
unusually favorable. The first cot- 
ton forecast estimates the area 
planted to cotton at 12,373,000 acres. 
The Bombay market for the old 
crop of cotton is depressed, but 
there is a better demand for new 
cotton at a higher price. July ex- 
ports of raw cotton amounted to 
50,494 tons, compared with ship- 
ments of 55,040 tons in June. Re- 
ceipts of raw Sovean at Bombay from 
September 1, 1922 to August 16, 1823, 
totaled 3,616,000 bales; mill con- 
sumption during the same period 
amounted to 657,000 bales; and 
stocks in Bombay on August 16 were 
recorded as 449,000 bales. Raw cot- 
ton prices have declined from 526 
rupees on July 26 to 474 rupees per 
784 pounds. 


Cotton goods are quiet with fair 
retail inquiry but poor wholesale 
demand. Bombay mull stocks of 
piece goods, which stood at 159,000 
packages on June 30, are reported as 
unchanged. Imports of cotton piece 
goods which stood at 159,000 pack- 
ages on June 30, are reported as un- 
changed. Imports of cotton piece 
gods into India during July aggre- 
gated 96,385,000 square yards—a de- 
crease of 17 per cent from the June 
figures of 411,271,000 square yards. 
Imports of gray goods declined from 
47,792,000 square yards in June to 
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31,105,000 square yards in July, and 
bleached goods dropped from 42,- 
665,000 square yards in June to 35,- 
405,000 square yards in July, while 
colored goods increased from 24,824,- 
000 square yards in June to 29,- 
875 square yards in July. The Unit- 
ed Kingdom furnished 85 per cent of 
the gray, 98 per cent of the white, 
and 92 per cent of the colored goods 
credited with 15 per cent of the 
gray goods and the Netherlands with 
| per cent of the bleached. 

The weekly average price per 
pound of six standard gray cloths 
‘two sheetings, three shirtings, and 
one domestic), with an average con- 
struction of 53 by 49, on the Bom- 
bay market during August, 


was as 
follows: August 2, $0.3917; August 9 
$0.3911; August 16, $0.3913: August 


23, $0.3884. Weekly bazaar prices for 
six gray shirtings, with an average 
construction of 69 by 64, for Cal- 
cutta, during August, averaged as 
follows: August 2, $0.4550; August 9, 
$0.4543; August 16, $0.4546; August 
23, $0.4512—Commerce Reports. 


English Still Lead in Exports of 
Textile Machinery to China. 


London.—Rumors to the effect 
that the exports of textile machinery 
from Lancashire to China have been 
effected by American competition 
are discounted by financial papers 
here, which have been printing what 
are described as authentic figures 
to prove that the British industry 
is still predominant. 

It is stated that American manu- 
facturers secured many orders af- 
ter the armistice, and there was a 
fear in Lancashire that a valuable 
export industry was being lost. 
1919 and 1920 the American exports 
of textile machinery into China ex- 
ceeded the British figures, altbough 
for seven years prior to 1919 British 
exports were larger than the Ameri- 
ean. After 1920, the exports from 
Great Britain again took the lead, 
until by 1922, 50 per cent of the tex- 
tile machinery in China was supplied 
by British makers. 

At the present time China has 120 
mills, operating 3,525,271 spindles, 
an increase in two years of nearly 
100 per cent. Of these spindles Lan- 
cashire makers have supplied 1,736,- 
766, and a further 662,272 are in 
course of erection. : 

It has been stated in some of the 
trade papers here that Lancashire 
is killing her own trade by supply- 
ing the Chinese with textile machin- 
ery, as China is the second best cus- 
tomer for piece goods in the world. 
But one financial daily points out 
that statistics indicate the time is 
still far distant when China’s indus- 
try can meet the demand in her own 
country. The production of counts 
under 20s is enough to meet the 
domestic requirements, but Lanca- 
shire still supplies the finer quali- 
ties, and will do so for many years 
to come, 


Ozark Cotton Mills 


Ozark, Ala. 


D. J. Howard, Day Superintendent 
Sellers McLain Day Carder 
Grady Gamble . Spinner 


In 


Gum Tragasol Agé¢lutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O: 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Cocker Machine ar Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balli Attachments 
— Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
S plitting Machines Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
plitters Warp ey ard oiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


Dye House Ball | 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or.other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 
‘The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles | 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
tell Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
we dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Me 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


Saddles, the latest invention in 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
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Let lls Quote You- 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. | 
Local Phone 821 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
: Memphis, Tenn. 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


MOREHEAD JONES 


TRAVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas. 


J. M. Williams Agency — 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 
Cotton Merchants 
121 Brevard Court 

Charlotte, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Local Phone 4480; L .D. 9991 
Postal Greensboro, 2867 


B. B. JACKSON 
Charlotte, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
9991 COTTON 2867 
Representing 
SHEPARD W. KING 
~ Dallas, Texas 
MANNING GRINNAN @ CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
Postal Greensboro, Phone 2867 


Charlotte, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 
Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Postal Phone 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes Hamiin Beattie 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 
Greenville, 8. C. 


RANKINS-ADAMS CO. 
GASTONIA, N. Cc. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN STAPLES 


Loca: and Postal Phones 
Codes—Shepperson’s 1878-81 


HAMBLEY & CO. 
Spot Cotton Brokers 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY CoO., INC. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. 0. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Deita Staples 
All Kinde Short Cotton 


Lincointon, N. C. 


KENNETH GRIGG & CO. | 
COTTON 
All Grades—Long and Short 
Staples 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
COTTON 


Monroe, N. 


Cotton 


New York.—Trading in the pri- 


mary cotton goods markets showed 
further improvement during the 
past week and higher prices were 
paid for goods to be delivered in the 
last three months of the year. Un- 
finished goods continued in better 
demand than the finished lines, but 
the latter showed improvement as 
the week closed. Production is still 
considerably below normal, but. it 
is believed that mill operations will 
show a gain from now on and that 
the period of most drastic curtail- 
ment is about ended. 


After the publication of the gov- 
ernment report a number of linée 
were withdrawn with the expecta- 
tion of higher prices. Prices on 
new gingham lines for the spring 
are expected to be announced this 
week. 


Wash goods for future delivery 
were more active during the week. 
The bag trade was more active and 
showed a disposition to buy much 
more freely ‘for future delivery. 
Prices on bleached goods appear to 
be well established on a basis of 
11 cents for 64x60s. Colored. cot- 
tons were in better demand last 
week. 


Cotton goods as a whole showed 
a rather sharp advance after the 
publication of the government re- 
port on Friday. Some lines of print 
cloths were advanced a quarter cent 
and on some print cloths the rise 
was half a cent. A number of com- 
mission houses withdrew their lines 
until a new basis can be establish- 
ed. Others kept their goods on the 
market but would not consider any- 
thing except firm bids from selected 
buyers.. The general desire thru- 
out the trade seemed to be a de- 
sire to prevent great advances in 
the face of the broadening demand 
that has been evident for the past 
two weeks. 


Trading in gray gods became ac- 


tive toward the latter part of the 


week. A much larger business could 
have been done had it not been for 
the caution of both buyers and sell- 
ers. Nearly every gray goods con- 
structed was advanced from an 
eighth to a half cent. Many of the 
fine goods mills declined business 
and a number of print cloth and 
sheeting mills passed up orders. 


Drills went up from 1-4 to 1-2c ; 
yard, 37 inches 3.50s being held for 
12c and 3.95s for fic. For 3 yard 
goods 13 3-4c was paid for 30 inch 
styles, 14 3-4 for 2.85s and 13 3-4c 
for 3.25s. Some mills declined bus- 
iness at these figures except for 
nearby delivery. In print cloths all 
constructions appeared to be in de- 
mand and many thin goods were 
snapped up. Narrow cloths were ad- 


vanced to a basis of 6 3-4c for 27. 


inch 64x60s. Wide cloths went up 
to 8 1-4ce for 60x48s, 9 1-2c for 64x 
60s, 14 for 68x72s, 41 3-4c for 
72x76s and 12 3-4e for 4 yard 80 


squares. 


Thursday, September 6, 1923. 
Goods 


Sheetings were bought actively at 
13 3-4c for 3 yards, 8c for 5.50s, 8 
3-4c for 31 inch 5 yards, 7 3-4¢ for 
6.158, 14s for 2.85s, 12e for 3.60s and 
a ndi0 4-4c for 425s. Pajama 
checks were sold at 1-8c and 1-4c 
up. For 40 inch 15 1-2c was paid. 


Fine goods mills have been book- 
ing orders more steadily and gener- 
ally than the trade has been realiz- 
ing, according to reports heard re- 
cently. Orders for dimities, shirt-. 
ings, volles and pongees are stated 
to have been quite full, while many 
specialties have been ordered in 
work after initial orders are filled. 
Mills sold 34 inch 72x100 pongees at 
15¢c, 30 inch 76x72 dawns at 10c and 
spots of 34 inch 88x40 oxfords at 18 
{-2c. It is believed that in some 
well posted quarters that the fine 
goods mills are now in comfortable 
position to hold out for prices in 
keeping with the higher costs held 
forth in the cotton rise. 


More trading in cotton duck was 
reported during the week and the 
situation was regarded as much 
more favorable. Orders were plac- 
ed regularly during the week at full 
prices. Army duck was in better 
demand, converters and jobbers both 
taking larger quantities. Single fill- 
ing duck was also better and the 
shoe trade took more drills, twills 
and army duck than has been the | 
case in several weeks. 


The market for tire fabric was 
somewhat firmer with slightly high- 
er prices being quoted. One large 
order for carded peeler cord for 
spot delivery was through on the 
basis of 52 4-2 cents. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: | 

Print cloths, 28 inch 64x64s, 7 1-8 
cents; 64x60s 6 7-8c; 38 1-2 inch 64 
x64s, 9 5-8¢e; brown sheetings, sou- 
thern standards, 15 1-4 cents; tick- 
ings, 25e and 30c; nominal; denims 
23c; prints 10 1-4c; staple ginghams 
19c , nominal; dress ginghams 24 - 
i-2 and 24 cents, nominal. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FASRICS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


2525 N. Second St, 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order To-aev 


30 
by 
Dobby Cords 


Thursday, September 6, 1923. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. — The jump in 
raw cotton prices following the pub- 
lication of the government repor‘ 
very materially strengthened the 
yarn market last week. A genera! 
advance of approximately one «nat 
was noted on all carded yarns. 
Combed yarns were not affected by 
the advance. There is a very gen- 
eral feeling in the market that yarn 
prices will be higher and stronger 
in view of a cotton crop of less than 
11,000,000 bales. 

Sellers were inclined not to rush 
prices up too rapidly so. that the 
better demand would not be check- 
ed. The market has improved 
steadily for the past two weeks and 
it is felt that too sharp a rise 
would again seare buyers out of the 
market. 

The knitting mills continued to buv 
steadily last week. None of their 
- orders were of very large size, but 
the aggregate volume showed a very 
substantial figure. The larger or- 
ders ranged from 50,000 to 100,000 
pounds for delivery in October thru 
December. Orders for delivery in 
September have practically ceased. 

The combed yarn division has 
been slow to share in the general 
market improvement. Prices on 
combed numbers were weak and 
there were. very few new orders 
placed during the week. The fact 
that mills are believed to be carry- 
ing large combed stocks has tended 
to check advance orders, it being 
believed that there is enough stock 
on hand to carry consumers over a 
long period at the present rate of 
consumption. It is pointed out in 
some quarters that a good demand 
might wipe out combed stocks in a 
comparatively short time. 


Spinners have become much more 
bullish in their attitude during the 
past two weeks. Yarn consumers, 
however, are still inclined to move 
very conservatively and dealers are 
wavering from one view point to an- 
other. As a whole, the yarn trade 
here seems to be much more opti- 
mistic over the prospects for a 
good business in yarn this fall. 

Yarn quotations in this market 
were reported as follows: 

Two Ply Chain Warps 


108 89%a40 2 ply 26s 47 a48 
12s t 14s . 40 adi 2 ply 30s 48 a49 
2 ply 168 _. 42 a. 2 ply 40s 60 a. 
2 ply 20s . 43 a.- 2 ply 50s 74 a.. 
2 ply 24s . 45 a46 

Two Ply Skeins 


te 40s ex _... 64 a65 


10s to 12s . 30 a40 Eee 72 a 
20s Carpet— 

26s _.. 46 «046 1, 3 and 

30s 4 a. ply 35 
56 a... 5 ply 35 
40s 58 a60 


‘ p 
20 2 ply .. 4 a-. 
30s 2 ply 


Duck Yarns 


8, 4-and 5 ply— 3, 4 and 5 ply— 
ingle Chain 

6 to 10s 39 a.- 
42 a43 

Single Skeins. 
6s t 8s _.. 38- a. 
10s ....... 88%a.. 248 
_.a40 
16s 40 aé4l 

Frame Cones. 
&s 22s 4a 
39. a_. 248 
330s 47 aAs 
42 30s dbl ed 61 ab3 
30s ty in 45 
20s 43 60 a... 


40s 
“Combed Skeins, Etc. 


2 ply 208 65 a. 2 ply 73 a7} 


2 ply 30s _. 60 a63 2 ply 60s _. 80 a_- 
2 ply 36s 66 a68 2 ply 70s _. 95s 
2 ply 40s _. 68 a70 2 ply 80s _. 1 Oba.. 
Combed Peeler Cones. 

10s 46 BOs 60 a 
A2s 47 a_. 32s 65 a 
@.. 34s 66 a 
16s 36s 68 a 
50 40s 70 a 
28s 

Carded “Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
3 ply .. a. 2 ply .. 62. a 
22s 2 ply a. 406.2 .. 66a 
248 2 52 45s 2 ply 74. a 
30s 2 ply 67 a... 650s 2 ply .. 82 a 

Carded Cones. 


United States Imports Much Cotton. 


United States imports of cotton 
cloth for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 19238, aggregated 41,455,375, com- 
pared with $40,318,837 during the 412 
months ended June 30, 1922, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the tex- 
tile division of the department. of 
commerce. Imports of unbleached 
cotton cloth showed a marked in- 
crease the total value in 1923 being 
$15,104,513, compared with $5,011,- 
389. Imports of bleached goods de- 
ereased from $7,131,844 in 1922 to 
$4,619,457 in 1923. An even greater 
decline was evident in colored, dyed 
printed and other woven figured cot- 
ton cloths, the imports for 1923 to- 
taling $24,711,405 against $28,175,607 
in 1922. The bulk of these imports 
came from the United Kingdom. 


Polish Imports of Textile Raw 
Materials. 
During the first quarter of 1923; 
Polish imports of textile raw mate- 
rials were valued at $16,300,000, rep- 


' resenting 30 per cent of the total 


imports for that period, according to 
a report to the department of com- 
meree from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Baldwin, Warsaw. Raw 
cotton was the principal item, 


~- amounting to $7,700,000. About 85 


per cent or 66,774 bales of this cot- 
ton came from the United States. 


Philadeiphie Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRDCT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAM 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Moreland Size 
“‘The Warps Best Friend’”’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
| J. T. MORELAND, President 


TRADE MARK 


(wane TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON .,.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 
\G MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


MERROWING 


Established 18338 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


— 4 
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New Fuses from Old 
in_30 Seconds. 


You can replace a blown link in “Union” ferrule- -type fuses 
in 30 seconds. 


Quick renewal is possible with “Union”: Renewable Fuses 
because of few parts, simple construction, and—most im- 
portant of all—design which prevents fusing and sticking . 
of metal parts. 


The vanishing link and specially treated washers in “Union” 
knife-blade renewable fuses make it impossible for. metal 
parts to stick in 


iene 


i eae Consequently, there is no excuse for work- 
ee men to scrap “Union” Fuses instead of 
putting in a new link, That is one fea- 
ture which saves money, 


And here is another reason why: ° 


“The ‘Union’ saves more than 
ANY other renewable fuse.” 


Heavy, rugged design enables the “Union” 
to withstand a greater number of blow- 
outs than other makes. So, fewer “Union” 
Fuses are needed. 


Both “Union” Renewable and Non-Renew- 
able Fuses are approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


You can get them from your electrical 
jobber or dealer. 


Ask for interesting catalog. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers also of Switch 
and Outlet Boxes, Cut-out 
Bases, Fuse Plugs, Fuse Wire 
and Automobile Fuses. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


| Reg. U.S. 
i Hitt Pat. Off. 
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Cannon Building Dedicated. 


Concord, N. C—The James Wil- 
liam Cannon Memorial Building at 
Stonewall Jackson Training School 
here was formally opened and ded- 
icated Tuesday with Governor Cam- 
eron Morrison making the principal 
address. 

Others on the program included 
David H. Blair, who presented the 
memorial, James P. Cook who ac- 
cepted it on behalf of the institution, 
Rev. W. A. Jenkins, Rev. J. C. Row- 
an and Rev. T. W. Smith. The boys 
of the institution presented a musi- 
cal program 

The campus was opened to visit- 
ors at two o'clock who were wel- 
comed to the privilege of inspecting 
the memorial building and the plant 
in general. 


The memorial building | is the gift 
of Mrs. J. W. Cannon of Coneord. 


Cotton Textile Trade in China 
Developing Rapidly. 


London.—A memorandum on the 
development and prospects of the 
cotton textile industry in China has 
been issued by the British Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, the infor- 
mation being derived from a Japa- 
nese source. An extraordinary de- 
velopment in the spinning section is 


-indicated in the figures to hand. In 


the year. 1891 there were only two 
factories in China with 65,000 spin- 
dies, but at the present time there 
are 69 factories with 1,870,248 spin- 
dles. It is proposed to increase the 
number of factories to 145 with 3,- 
200,000 spindles in the near future. 

When this development is accom- 
plished, it is estimated that the Chi- 
nese factories will absorb 2,500,000 
bags of cotton, and will produce 4,- 
800,000 pieces of cotton fabrics year- 
ly. The industry is of considerable 
importance, inasmuch as more than 
90 per cent of China’s population of 
440,000,000 are consumers of cotton 
fabrics. It is anticipated that the 
consumption of cotton yarn will ex- 
ceed 6,000,000 piculs a year, where 
as the present prouction of cotton 
yarn in that country is estimated 
at 4,100,000 piculs, which means that 
it will bé some years before produc- 
tion can meet consumption in the 
home industry. | 

Statistics relating to the import of 
cotton yarn in China show that there 
has been a steady decline in quanti- 
ty during recent years. The figures 
quoted are not reliable, it is said, 
but it is estimated that in 1920 the 
imports amounted to 1,301,132 piculs, 
valued at 76,232,792 taels, compared 
with 1,385,238 piculs, valued at 72,- 
928.814 taels in 1919. The amount of 
raw cotton produced in the districts 
of Shanghai, Hankow and Tientsin is 
estimated at 3,000,000 piculs, 2,000,- 
000 piculs and 1,00,000 piculs respec- 
tively. 


It is stated that China cannot car- 
ry on her spinning industry without 


‘ seeking for supplies of raw material 


from other countries, and moreover, 
she has become a cotton exporting 
country herself. Japanese cotton 
spinners, it is pointed out, will be 
affected most by the proposed rais- 
ing of the tariff rate, although noth- 
nig definite can be said before the 
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details of the revision are decided. 
Though the exports of America are 
entirely different from those of 
Great Britain, England sends out the 
same kind of articles to China as 
Japan exports to that country. The 
proposed revision will affect Eng- 
land, as well as Japan, but England 
exports articles of superior quality 
and consequently of higher price, 
while Japan exports articles, though 
of the same kind, of inferior quality, 
China’s tariff is based on a specific 
duty system, and therefore, it is nat- 
ural that the tariff is liable to prove 
to be in favor of articles of superior 
quality as a whole—Daily News- 
Record, 


Needle Breakage, Causes and Cures. 


Milwaukee.—In line with the re- 
quest recently made by Business 
Manager H. L. Ashworth, Western 
district Knitted Underwear Manu- 
facturer’s Association, that the 
membership contribute semi-techni- 
cal articles dealing with various 
problems in the industry, the first 
of these articles has been received: 
“Needle Breakage: Causes and 
Cures,” is the title of the first in- 
formative treatise on a current 
problem in the. industry. It is writ- 
ten by P. E. Yolles, head of the Lux- 
nit Sweater Mills, formerly the Peer- 
less Knitting Co. 


Summarized, Mr. Yolles’ treatise 


shows that the principal causes of — 


needle breakage at the butt are four 
in number. They are: Rough cams, 
insufficient weight on the material 
allowing the needles to jump out of 
place and strike the cam, worn out 
plates giving the needle too much 


play in the needle bed, rough cells. - 


To remedy the evil of worn out 
plates, it is only necessary to ham- 
mer the needle bed, thus bringing 
it back to the proper size for the 
needle. Rough cells can be smooth- 
ed by the use of a fine file, according 
to Mr. Yolles. 


The principal causes of breakage, 
at the hook, according to the writ- 
er, are three in number: Lack of 
proper alignment in needle beds, 
yarn carrier not in proper position, 
cam adjustmentS wrong, causing 
needles to break while machines is 
racking. 

“The first two causes can be rem- 
edied by putting the needle bed or 
carrier into the correct position, 
says Mr. Yolles. “The third cause 
may be cured by setting the cams 
for half cardigan, the front and 
back cams on right side two marks 
lower than the left side cams, there- 
by allowing the machine room for 
enough yarn for racking. Other- 
wise, when the stitch is small it will 
force the latch beneath the hook and 
will cause damage to the cloth. 


Decline in Japanese Exports of Silk 
Textiles. 


Japanese exports of silk textiles 
during the first half of 1923 were 
considerably less than for the cor- 
responding period of 1922 as a result 
of the gradual advance in prices, 
says Commercial Attache J. F. Ab- 
bott, Tokyo, in a report. to the de- 
partment of commerce, 
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BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau tor three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
emall advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment, bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any enmiployment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805. 

WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, 
gate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weave 
mill. Best of references. Address No. 
$807. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
87; 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. . 


WANT position. as superintendent, or 
overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past. rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


as superintendent 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No.. 3811. 


WANT positior as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mill man, now running card 
room at night but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3813. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and_ electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 
A. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mill men as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3815. : 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish bet- 


ter osition. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No, 3816 


I. Cc. 8S. grad-' 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ter; long experience in ge best 
of references. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
earder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No, 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 


years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent 'refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


traveling salesman. Experienced milf 
man and can give excellent references, 
Address No. 3827. 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827, 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully competent to handle se job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3529. 


‘WANT position as’ overseer carding or 


spinning, or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory. results. Best 
wf references, Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with cnese -departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3832. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 


30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 


Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making go Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding. Lon 


or 
experience as 


both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834, 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First clags refer- 
ences to show past record.” Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
petent, reliable man who can give satis- 


faction in every way. Good references. . 


Address No. 3836. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had song experience as 
superintendént and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handte mill on 
any class of goods made in South, Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
oP reliable mill men. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 


ences. Address No, 3838. 


WANT position as su erintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. ng experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 33, 
good character and references. Ad- 
dress No. 3817. 


ANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
vranufacturer of ability and ex- 

perience. Good manager of help. Fine 

references. Address o. 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. First 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. ood 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
A-1 references. Address No. 
3822. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 


Address No. 3839. 


and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No. &844 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


— Best of references. 


‘WANT. position 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 2841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
mill preferred. High class man who is 


well trained and has had long experi- 
ence. Best of references. Address No 
3842. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
empiayed as such, but want etter 
: weaver ec well as tendent 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 
raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 
on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced an dreliable.man who can 
handle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855, 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South’s best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am os entire satisfaction. Address 
No. 3856. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 

or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 8 
}e@ars as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 


. « mill preferred. Good references. 
Address No. 3858. 


N 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
Superintendent. Long experience § in 
ood mills and can get good results. 

Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
— reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
ress No. 3860. 


as superintendent. of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 17 
years in — room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 


age 28, married, sober, reliable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 63. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 33, married, practical carder 
and spinner and can furnish fine ref- 


erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spinning, can give good ref- 
erences aS t character and ability, 
strictly sober. now employed but have 


— reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
ress No. 3865. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; aiso 


colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can produce good results. Good 
references. Address No, 3868. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. od knowl- 


edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver: long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. 


a ref- 
erences. Address No. % 


39 


WANT position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis. Ad- 
dress No. 38738. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 360 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. isoOw employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 

s tock, Can furnish best of references 
rind can show results. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877 


WANT position as overseer weaving; age 
29, married, I. C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and special- 
Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as Superintendent; 28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for & years, 
have good reasons for wanting to 


-change. Best of refe 
rences Address 


WANT position as supt. -of yarn mill, or 
carder and spinner. Ndw employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position as carder-in large mill, or 
supt. of small yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant supt: Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 8882 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 


both. Practical man of long ex 
peri- 
ence; have excellent ref 
dress No, 3882. 


WANT position as Supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 


erences to show char 
Address No. 3883. acter and ability. 


WANT position as Supt. of spinning mill 
practical experienced man of poe abil- 
oe can get results. Address No. 


WANT position as Supt. and manager of 


small or medium mill, or. overseer of 
large, good paying weave room. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3885. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 20 
years experience, now employed, good 


references to show excellent - 
ord. Addrss. No. 3886. oe 


WANT position as carder and spi) r 
pinner or 
both, or supt.: 25 years in mill, 18 as 


Supt.; married, h 
No. $887 ave family. Address 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and reliable 
man. Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
now employed as such and giving satis- 

faction, but wish larger Place. Married 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capatis 
good character and habits, best of rer- 
erences. Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
Yd product good results. Address No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill,,or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in good 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892. 


WANT position as supt. of small mill 
with opportunity of investing in mili 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest small 
amount in addition, or would consider 
new mill. Address No. 3893 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt., 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames, 
good man of long experience, best or 
references. Address No. 3894 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson 
Parks-Cramer 
AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P, Sweeney 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 
ARCHITECTS MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


Link-Belt Compan 
AUTOMATIC FEED ‘FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Macnine Works. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. tndustries, inc. 


BALLERS— 
Ecunomy Baler Co. 


BALLERS 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BALING PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co, 

BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mili. 
John B. Youn 

ZEAMING AN WARPING MACHIN.: 

ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 

BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

BEAMS (Ali Steel) 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS. SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
» Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE "MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
international Chemical Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Stein, Hall & C 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


BELTING— 
 €dward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
BELTING, LIN 
Link-Beit Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


SELTING CEMENT— 
Lupton’s, avid ons 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton's, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
J. B. Ford Company 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
FOBBINS— 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool 


and Manufacturing 


Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BOXES— 
Veneer Co. 
SHOOKS— 
Wiits Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

BOILERS (STEAM)— 
Edge Moor Iron Co. 

BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 
Edge Moor tron Weras 

BRETON MINERAL 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 

CALCULATING MACF 
Monroe Calculating |. 0. 


CALENDARS 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 

6. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS 

6. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. - 
CARDS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD BANDS 

Arthur S. Brown Mfg. Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. § 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES. - 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS— 
international Chemical Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
B. F. Perkins and Son, tnc. 


CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Ltd. | 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS - 
Catlin & Co. 

COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine C ». 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkall Works, 
L. Sonneborn Sons, (tnc. 

CLEANING 
R. P. Swee 

CLEANING "MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Southern Noveity Coe. 


CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beit Company. 

CUOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 
Hambiey & Co. 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co. 
J. L. Bussey & Co 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
m. & York Wlison. 
oker Cotton Co. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Oliver & Houghton. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Celman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son., 8. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol 
Bosson & Lan 
Kilpstein Ca 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolk, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel! 
Whitir Machine orks. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
“RANES— 
Link-Belt Company. 
OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sens Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


inc. 


DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOL BLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing 
DRIVES, SILENT CHA 
Morse ‘Chain Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


ORYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Precess Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, inc. 


OYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
Bosson & Lane. 
—. i. du Pone — Nemours & Co., 
Klipstein Co. 
Metz, H. A,, 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Noesaier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sors, inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mfg. Co 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS-- 
riuntington & Guerry. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 


ELECTRIC 
Altis-Chaimars Mfg. Co. 
—ink-Beit 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Standarda Electiic Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mtg. Co. 

ELECTRIC $SUPPLI 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Beit Company. 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

——See Architects and Mill Engineers. 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


a (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP- 
iING)— 


Allis-Chalmers Bags 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

——$ee aiso Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Electric; also Ventilator. 
FENCES— 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES—(iron and Wire) 
Anchor Post tron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Berne, Scrymeer Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY 

&. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

——See Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishin 

FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland and Co,, Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 

international Co. 

Nichols Mfg. 

Poland Soap Works 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Woed’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 


inc. 


Co. 


PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
ERS— 


Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works 
Southern & Co. 
FRICTION CLUTC 
Wood’s, T. B., 
—-See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES 
Anchor Post tren Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link: Beit Company. 
Morse Chain Coe. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beit Company. 
GREASES— 
ge Young Company. 
N. J. Lubricant C-. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACH S— 
Roy, B. S., 


GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
Brown-St.-Onge Co. 


HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
SARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile ly Co. 
HARNESS INE— 
Garland 
HARNESS A FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 
Garland Mfg. 
Stee! Heddle Co. 
L. S. Watson M g. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


AND AIR 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Perks-Cramer Co. 


HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co 

ri ¥ DRO. EXTRACTORS— 
Teihurst Machine Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 

KIERS— 
Wm. Allen Sons Co. 


KNITTING MACHINERY— 

Meniphi'|t Company. 

Hepworth, Jonn W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 

Franklin Needie Company. 
Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Mill Devices Co. 


LAMP GUARDS 

Fiexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY — 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 

E. S. Draper. 


LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Atkall Works, Inc. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Staffora Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 
Crompton & — Loom Works 
Hopedale Mfg.. 
Mossberg Steel Corp. 
LOOM HARNESBS— 
Garland Mfg. Ce. 
Stee: Heddie Mfg. 
LOOM PICKER 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 


N. ubricant Co. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Go., ine. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PAIN 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Wwadewenan Howland and Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metalilc Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Lightin- 
LIES— 


CONDITION 


Co. 


MILL SUPPL 
Dixon Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg 
Textile A. Co. 
Thomas Grate ae Co. 

WHITE— 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ine. 
Howland and Co., inc. 
MOTORS— 

Roy, B. &., & Sons Co. 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
A., & Co. 
J. Lubricant Co. 
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Seyde! Chemical Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
U. &. Oil Co, 
Wadsworth, Howlanu & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Triped Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & 
PERBORATE sODA— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. — 
PICKER STI Ks— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
 Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
PNEUWAY CLEANER— 
R. P. Sween 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POTASH SOAPS— 
international Chemica! Co. 
SOWER TRANSMISSION . 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain 
Wood's. T. B.. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
PULLEYS, CAST |[RON— 
Wood's, B., Sons Co. 
MPS— 


(Boller Feed; also, Centrifugal.) 

 Allls-Chalmers Mfg. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 


National Traveler Co. 
‘U. Rin raveler Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros, 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & WHasslacher. 

RECEPTACLES 

- Economy Baler Co. 
RAILINGS (iron) 

Anchor Post iron Works. 


OLLSsS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll! Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROOFING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 

Link- Belt 
Wood's, T. ons Co. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach.ae Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 

BADDLES-— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

BALT— 

Mylee Ralt Comoanv. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT-—- 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SAN ARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


SHELL ST'TCH MACHIN 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 


See Power 


SHEET METAL WORK— 
N. McCausiand & Co. 

SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, ‘David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF sOoDA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SHUTTLES 

David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Withiams Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 

Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SINGEING MACHINERY 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley “ee Co. 
_ €orn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corporation. 

Hawley’s Laboratories 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

4, Klipstein & Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacaues, Wolf & Co. : 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON) — 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 

United Products Corp. 

Arabol "Wf Co. 

Besson & “ane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Seyde! Chemical Co., The 

U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Jordan Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SKYLIGHTS 

J. N. MoCausland and Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Piekens Slasher Hood Co. 

McCausland, J. N., & ‘Co. 
SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical! Products Co. 
SOAP BUILDERS— 

international Chemical Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
SPINDL.* 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitineville Spinning Ring Co... 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
SsSTARCH— 

——See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Penick and Ford, Ltd. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLERS— 
WINNING TAPE— 

John B. You ng: 

Tex lle Banding Ce. 
SPOOL 

David Co. 

U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Dana S.. Co. 

Jordan Mfg 

Co. 

Walter L. Parker 


—See Bobbins, Shuttles. 
SODA ASH— 
Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS 
iL. Watson Mfg. Co. 
CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
John B. 
American Textile Banding Ce. 
TESTERS 
B. F. Perkins and Son, 
TEXTILE MACHINGSY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Feundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, 8. F., & Son, Inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Baitimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. 
CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Southern Noveity Con:pany. 
TURBINES (STE 
Allis-Chaimers M Co. 
TWISTING MACHIt ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
VENTILATING FANS 
56. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Corporation. 
. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Mfg. Co. 
R. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
VARNISHES— 


Atlantic Paint and Varnish works. Inc. 


L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 


WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap wWorks. 
international Chemical Co. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

WASTE BINS, in 
Lupton’s, David, Sons 

WASTE RECLAIMING 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

WASTE PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 

WATER INTAKE 
Link-Belt Company. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 


2s 


Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques. Wolf & Co. 


WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


WINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
WOOD PRESERVING 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Gray- Separk Milis. 

Pauitson, Linkroum & Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler @e 


MYLES SALT CO., LTD. 


PURE SALT 


UNEQUALED FOR DYE VATS 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 


AMERICAN 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister 8t., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 
formation and as to present users. 


CLEANING AND 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


— 
Allen, Cnas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 

Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 


American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
American Textile Banding Co., Philade:- 


Dhia, Pa. 
Anchor Post lron Works, New York. 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arnold Hoffman and Co., Providence, 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. ; 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar. Co., Providence, 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, S. 
Bahnson. Co., Wirnston- Salem, N. 
Borne, Serymser Co., 80 South St., 


ork. 
Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il, 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton 
boro, N. C. 
Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. lI. 
Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Charleston Security Co., Charleston, 8. C. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Til. 
Clements Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, S. C. 
‘Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 


N. 
Machine Co., 


New 


Greens- 


Pawtucket, 


Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, 8. C. 

Corn Yroducts Refining Co., New York. 

Courtney Co., Dana S., Chicopee, Mass. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester. Mass. 


Joseph LL. Davidson, 225 N. Second St., 
Phiiade)hia. 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, 


Co., Bristol, 
8S. 11 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle 


Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 
ee Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 


Mas 
Entwistle Co., Lowell, 


Mass. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 

Flexible Steel Lacin Co., 4699 Lexing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ml. 

Florsheim, 225 Fifth Ave., 


J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. L. 
Franklin Needle Co. ‘Franklin, N, i. 
Grant Leather Corporation, Kingsport 
ond Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Grinnell 'Co., Providence, R. I. 
Kenneth Grigg & Lincolnton. 6. 


Hambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Laboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 


New 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


ee & Co., Inc., 57 Worth St., New 
or 
Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hepworth John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 
and Mascher St., Philadel hia, Pa. 
John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 

St., Boston, Mass. 
Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R. IL. 


Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C. 


Hockaday Co., Chicago, Il. 
York. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 


Internationa Checimal Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 

or 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
nlauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Kl/pst te. New York. 


Ladew Co. “428 Broadway, New 


— Cotton Co., Charlotte, 

J. H. Lane & Co., New York. 

Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Lestershire Spool and Mfg. Co., John- 
son City, N. Y: 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass 

Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, N. C. 

Lupton, David, Sons., nc., Philadelphia. 


James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Myles Salt 712 Whitney Bidg., New 


Orleans 
Macrodi Co., Woonsocket, R. L. 
Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 
Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian 
chard, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. 


McCausland Co. 
Metz & Co., H. A., 182 Hudson St., 
k 


ork. 
Monroe “alculating Machine Co., Wool- 
worth 1 ‘dg., New York. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New York. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro. 


) —N— 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
Aniline & Chemical Co., 


ork. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, Ded. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 

B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, 'N. C. 
Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 


National New 


lowa. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leenard 8St., 
New York. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchpurg, mass. 
Walter L. Parker Co., Lowell, Mags. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falis. R. I. 


B. F. Perkins and ae Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


tucket, R. I. 
Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 


ower Fibre Co., 121 “Beach St., Boston, 

ass. 

Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Tanner & Jones, 


or 


Roy & Sons Co., B. . Worcester, Mass. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 115 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

S K F industries, Inc., w York. 

Sirrine, J. E.., “Ss. 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 

Southern. Textile Machinery Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


eo Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 


Stafford Co. Readville, Mass. 
Staley E., Decatur, Ill, 
Steel Heddle Mis. Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 

R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, 


Chartotts, N. C, 
Terrell Machine 'Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. Birmingham Ala 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Tripod Paint Co., 68 Broad St., 
lanta, Ga. 


At- 


—U— 
United ee Products Corp., Jersey 


ty J 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Bddy St.., 
Providence, I. 
S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Unteersat Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


—V— 
Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 


Ridley Watts and. 44 Leonard 
New York. 


Vogel Co., 


Wilson, Wm. and York, Charlotte, 

J. H. Williams Co., Milibury, Mass. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co., Leiscester, 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, 

Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, N. C 

Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co., 
Pa. 

Whitin Machii.e 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 

Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, B. 


N. ©. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Chambersburg, 


Works, Whitinsville, 
Whitins- 


Williams, Chauncey A. Manchester, N. H. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va 
John B. Young, ‘Lawndale, ‘Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


Save in freight ae using 
t 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on évery 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 

‘ Convincing prices—Quick service. 


| Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! ' 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR | 
“DOUBLE FLANGE 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Rep. Charlotie,N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND | COTTON MILL » “HINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service — your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 
use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Chariotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, s. CO. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, ates the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCOMES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
804 oernanck Building 1121 Candler Bidg. 
JACKSON WINTHROP S. W 
—Agents— 


Metablished 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of Specialties for 
Sizing, Softening and Finishing all 
Textile Fabrics 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 
CAUSTIC SODA, Solid and Flaked 
Manxfacturers BLEACHING POWDER 
of LIQUID CHLORINE 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


When you need an unusually 
effective belt, just try one of 
our special belts made to meet 
unusual conditions. We make 
a belt for every type of drive 
and carry a large stock to meet 
the requirements of our cus- 
tomers. 


Quick service. 


For 
Superior Results | 


Use 
‘““United’’ Products 


Dyestuffs 
Softeners 


Sizes Oils Chemicals | 


Unirep Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Commerciel National (“harlotte. N. C. 


Building 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
| | Chicago, Ill. 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 5 


We are glad to tell you that we now 

have here in Charlotte a new office 
building and repair shop of our own. 
The buildings are adjoining. We are 
able to rewind twice as many Lickers- 
in and reclothe twice as many Flats as 

heretofore, because our equipment in 
this shop is just doubled. 


- With better working conditions, better 
light, double equipment and closer sup- 
ervision, we are prepared to give you 

| the best possible workmanship, and the 

| most prompt shipment of the lickers- 
in and flat repair work you send us. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 
-SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Manchester, England 
| Established 1830 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for 


Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling 


Cotton, Waste, Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. | S 


Sole Agent United States and Canada 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Room 1125—10 High Street Boston, (9) Mass. 


HIGH DURABILITY 
PRODUCTION AND 
HIGH SUPERIOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


The New Nasmith Patent Comber 


Twin Six | 1922 Models Single Six 
The Ideal Comber For All Short Staple Cottons 


Advantages of the two-sided machine are: ) 

(1) Economy of floor space, shafting, pulleys and straps. 

(2) Great reduction im the distance traversed daliy by the operative. 

(3) Setting all done while standing upright, in full light, in front of each machine, 
The machine can be built as a single six-head machine if so desired. 


Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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